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THE JEWISH SECTS. 


Tne mere student of history, unbiassed by any hereditary, long- 
cherished associations, cannot fail to be convinced even by a hasty 
examination of the honored records of the Jewish nation, that they 
contain stores of the richest materials which the history of our 
race can offer. When, however, we take into account the pe- 
culiar character of the Jewish nation and consider the intimate 
connexion between Christianity and Judaism, the intellectual his- 
tory and political fortunes of the Jews become doubly interesting. 
He to whose heavenly wisdom our souls render joyful homage 
addressed himself personally to Jews, and so complete was the 
allegiance of his disciples to the faith of their fathers, that the 
spiritual teachings of Jesus alone could not suffice to set them free 
from its narrowing influence, but a vision from heaven was needed 
to send out Peter and his brethren to proclaim the Gospel to the 
Gentile as well as to the Jew. Selecting one from various objects 
interesting in this view, we propose to inquire into the origin and 
character of the different sects of Judaism. 

And first, it may be observed generally, that in the history of 
Jewish opinion we perceive four distinct tendencies. 1. An effort 
to attain to inward peace—the justification spoken of by Paul— 
through the deeds of the Law, by heaping ceremony upon cere- 
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mony, and by the observance of traditions. This tendency was 
essentially Jewish, and was shared more or less by every Jew. 
2. A religious indifference,—satisfaction with strict compliance 
with the external, and imperfect performance of the internal pre- 
cepts of the law. 3. A spirit of criticism, that led men to reject 
every dogma and tradition not founded in reason or not logically 
proved, and to slight all mysteries. 4. An attempt to find religious 
peace in holy living and contemplation, united with the works of 
the Law; the want of true faith and a sanctifying spirit appearing 
in the false support sought in seclusion and asceticism. Such 
being the main elements, let us attend to their genuine and per- 
verted manifestations in the different sects of Judaism. 

The Pharisees, being by far the most prominent of the Jewish 
sects, have the first claim upon our attention.—Their name 
may either import one set apart, a separatist, or an expounder ; 
but it seems best to adopt the former explanation. It was probably 
opposed to the name given to the mass of the people, “the people 
of the earth.” We find the first traces of this sect soon after the 
time of Ezra, in the Chasidim or pious, those that observed the 
traditions of the Elders and gratuitous ceremonial observances,— 
the same with the Assidwans of Maccabees I. ii. 42. The idea of 
the sect in its origin was doubtless good. A desire to preserve the 
traditional relics of inspired and priestly ancestors, and the honest 
atteinpt to supply the short comings of duty by ceremonial acts of 
supererogation, within the limits of human effort, are certainly not 
to be blamed. Indeed in one sense the multiplication of ceremo- 
nies and penances may be a virtue, for when men are thoroughly 
convinced that peace is to be found in these, he is most praiseworthy 
who plies the scourge of penance most furiously. Our Saviour's 
condemnation of the Pharisees, taken by itself, seems general, but 
an examination of the accounts of the sect which have been handed 
down teach us to limit his censures, as was doubtless his inten- 
tion, to the majority of the body. Of the seven classes of Phari- 
sees enumerated in the Talmud; five are called hypocritical, one 


” while the other obeys 


is said “to love the recompense of God, 
from “ fear of God.” It is said also, that not the Pharisees are to be 
feared, but those that pretend to be Pharisees. We must remem- 


ber teo, that the Pharisees of our Saviour’s time are not to be 
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considered specimens of the original sect; for the Jews shared in 
the wide spread and fundamental religious corruption of that age. 
The honest though mistaken endeavor after holiness with which 
these separatists had commenced, had come to be only a cloak of 
iniquity, and in increasing their holy labors they only increased 
their sin. Many indeed sinned “ ignorantly through unbelief,” 
but more were thorough, uncompromising hypocrites. Their false 
show was precisely of the kind to allure the people and secure 
their admiration and confidence, while the power thus gained, 
deriving immense support from its seeming moral foundation, was 
exerted for private and vicious ends. One would think that this 
instance might have sufficed, and no repetition of the experiment 
of priestly imposture in after-times have been necessary.—The 
Pharisees were strenuous supporters of the doctrines of immor- 
tality and future retribution, and there is strong evidence that they 
held the doctrine of metempsychosis, or the transmigration of souls. 
The incorrigibly wicked they consigned to everlasting punishment, 
those less vicious were purified in inferior bodies upon the earth, 
while the good passed into excellent bodies. By the help of this 
view, we may interpret the passage, John ix. 2,—‘* Who did sin, 
this man or his parents, that he was born blind?” The Pharisees 
also held the doctrine of predestination, combining with it however 
that of the freedom of the will. How they attempted to reconcile 
the two, we are not informed. 

The next sect to be mentioned is that of the Sadducees, com- 
bining, like the former, evil tendencies with good. Their origin is 
uncertain. A Talmudic story refers it to one Sadoc, a pupil of 
Antigonus of Socho. Accustomed to hear the practice of virtue 
urged upon disinterested principles, apart from the fears of an 
hereafter, he is said to have been led into the error of denying a 
future life. It is more probable, that at the outset the Sadducees 
only rejected the traditions of the Elders and ceremonial works of 
supererogation, while they retained the doctrine of the soul’s 
immortality. They do not seem, however, to have found any sub- 
stitute for these unprofitable labors; and the religious spirit con- 
sequently, not being fed even upon this poor food, grew fainter 
and fainter. We perceive traces of the main tendency of this 
sect soon after Ezra’s time in the Zadikim, the just. To the criti- 
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cal spirit of the Sadducees, carried to an extreme, we may perhaps 
attribute their rejection of the doctrine of immortality, as something 
which does not admit of distinct proof, and also the belief in 
angels, in predestination, and in the assistance of the spirit of God. 
They seem to have regarded the angels of the Pentateuch as tran- 
sient manifestations of God. The tendency of their doctrine was 
to separate the Creator from his creation, and make him an idle 
spectator of his works. There seems to be no sufficient reason 
for the assertion, that they rejected all the Jewish Scriptures but 
the Pentateuch; for although Josephus speaks of their receiving 
in contradistinction from 


9 


the Law alone, he uses the term *“ Law’ 
unwritten traditions, under which the Pharisees had completely 
buried the light of Scripture. Christ indeed argues with them 
only from the books of Moses, but this might have been accidental, 
and we know that the Rabbins quoted from every division of the 
Scripture in their controversies with them, and laid to their charge 
no rejection of this kind.* Although the apparent satisfaction of the 
Sadducees with the deeds of the Law is by no means in their 
favor, we must not condemn them in indiscriminate terms. They 
saw the folly of traditions and rejected them. They were not 
religious, and they did not pretend to be so. Except in rare cases, 


* It ought in fairness to be stated, that the testimony of the Christian 
Fathers is entirely in favor of the opinion, that the Sadducees rejected the 
later Prophets.—The distinguished Scholars Origen and Jerome, as well as 
Tertullian and Petavius, make this assertion. The authorities against it 
are, we believe, all modern. Most persons will think this decisive ; but, in 
the absence of any Jewish testimony in favor of this view, (for when Josephus 
says that the Sadducees received only the ‘* Law,’’ he may have used the 
term with that latitude of meaning which it must receive in the sentence, 
“It is written in your Law,—that is, in the Psalms,—‘ I said, ye are gods,’ "’) 
some may be inclined to think, that this opinion of the Fathers originated 
in giving too narrow a signification to the term just mentioned.—Some 
importance attaches to this question in settling the authority of the later 
Prophets as inspired teachers ; unless indeed it be true, as Coleridge asserts, 
(without however giving his authorities,) that the Sadducees were but few 
in number, a sort of fashionable latitudinarians. The following is the 
opinion of Dr. Jortin. “The Sadducees admit the Prophets as sent from 
God, to instruct and reform the nation and to enforce the Law, but they 
held that all articles of faith and fundamentals of religion were contained 
in the Law, and were to be sought no where else.”’ 
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they did not court popular favor by an assumption of unreal sanc- 
tity. They were worldly and unbelieving, but they were not 
hypocrites. We have the testimony of Josephus to the Epicure- 
anism of this sect, many of those whom fortune had favored being 
firm adherents to their opinions. 

We come next to speak of a most interesting and noble sect, the 
Essenes ; but little known, and deserving a more detailed account 
than our limits will admit. Prideaux speaks of them as originating 
from the Pharisees, and reforming upon the original stock. Their 
name signifies, holy. We find no mention of them in the Gospel 
histories, partly, it may be presumed, on account of their retired 
habits, and partly because their purity needed no censure. Their 
head-quarters were on the western shore of the Dead Sea, ata 
little distance from the water,and from this place they sent out 
companies, that dwelt in the cities and villages of the land. They 
were ascetics, exceedingly simple in their diet, eating at public tables, 
and on account of their temperance and regularity frequently attain- 
ing to a greatage. They seem to have been imbued with the mys- 
tical philosophy then so prevalent, and had their sacred books and 
mysteries which they were bound by oath not to divulge. They 
had an unbounded but honest faith in ceremonies, purifications and 
the like services, and though they would not offer victims in the 
temple, considering it impure, had their own private sacrifices. 
Some of them approved of and entered upon the marriage state ; 
some again, while they deemed it necessary and allowed it to 
others, refrained themselves, educating the children of others. 
They had a community of goods, but were nevertheless exceed- 
ingly industrious, as farmers, mechanics, and particularly as phy- 
sicians. ‘They lived together, like the monks and spiritual socie- 
ties of the Roman Communion, paid great attention to religious 
worship, and were exceedingly studious to cultivate the religious 
character and affections—to lead a religious life. After serving a 
three years’ noviciate, candidates were admitted into their order 
upon binding themselves by an oath to the service of God, to the 
practice of justice, to passive obedience to magistrates, and to 
unalterable simplicity even though they should be called to public 
stations. This was their last oath, affirmation being ever after- 
wards considered a sufficient pledge. They took no food, unless 
6" 
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it had been prepared by the society, and so strict were they in this 
matter, that if any one of their number was expelled for a great 
crime, (a sentence sometimes passed,) he would subsist on roots or 
die, unless indeed the society in mercy received him back, rather 
than violate this rule. They were exceedingly scrupulous in the 
administration of justice, and a sentence once passed could never 
be revoked ; no one under pain of death might speak evil of their 
legislators. They held to their faith through torture and death, 
having a firm persuasion of the immortality of the soul and the 
eternal punishment of the wicked. They held that all things go 
by fate, every thing being predestined. They were allowed, in their 
peaceful way, to remain unmolested amidst political revolutions, 
and to grow strong in the midst of war and violent change. Their 
number was about 4000. The Jewish philosopher Philo represents 
them as less devoted to mystical philosophy than might be inferred 
from the common account, which is that of Josephus. But Jose- 
phus was a Jew of Palestine, and an historian describing Jews of 
Palestines ; Philo a Jew of Egypt, and a theorizing philosopher. 
It has been thought by many, that the Therapeute of Egypt 
were a branch of the Essenes. We must be content with stating 
the conclusion of the German historian, Neander, upon the subject. 
He says, “ we find no relationship between the two sects, which 
obliges us to admit any external derivation of one from the other. 
We do not know that the sect of the Essenes ever extended itself 
beyond Palestine, and the origin of the sect of Therapeute can be 
well enough explained from the tendency to asceticism and mysti- 
cal philosophy, which prevailed among the Egyptian Jews.” We 
have only room to observe of them, that they devoted themselves 
to contemplation, and the allegorical interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, leading a solitary life in cells. 

We can but touch very briefly upon the Samaritans and Herodi- 
ans. The former are hardly to be numbered among the Jews. 
They received only the Pentateuch, rejected traditions, and con- 
tended that Mount Gerizim, and not Jerusalem, was the place 
where men ought to worship. They were free, on account of the 
influences exerted upon them from abroad, from many Jewish pre- 
judices, and seem to have been truer and purer worshippers than 
their neighbors, the men of Judah.—The Herodians were a sort of 
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INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF AMBROSE. 





Roman Jews, who held, in opposition to the Pharisees, and as 
followers of Herod the Great, that it was lawful to pay tribute to 
Cesar, and to comply with many heathen customs and ceremonies. 
This last characteristic, their cowardly compliance with unjust 
demands, Jesus probably censured as the leaven of Herod, Mark 
viii. 15. 

After this account of the different phases of Jewish belief and 
opinion, it will hardly be necessary to point out the various influ- 
ences which these sects would exert upon the minds of the mass of 
the people. The intriguing, artful Pharisee was stronger in his 
active influence, than the retired,contemplative Essene in his quiet 
example. Hence, as might be supposed, external worship and in- 
ternal irreligion were the distinguishing characteristics of the Jewish 
nation; superstition and sin then, as ever, went hand in hand. 
The glorious promises of the Prophets were interpreted in a sensual 
sense, and the kingdom of righteousness which was to be esiab- 
lished through repentance, became a kingdom of power to be set 
up by arms. And when the time drew nigh, and the kingdom was’ 
at hand, the blind guides of the people neither prepared to enter in 
themselves, nor suffered others to go in. R. B. 





INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF AMBROSE. 


‘** A new Governor is to be appointed for Liguria,” said Probus 
Anicius, the Prefect of Italy, to his friend Paterculus ; ‘ who shall 
be called to the office ?” 

“Only let him be a Christian and the friend of Valentinian,” 
replied his venerable adviser. 

“They speak of a youth of Treves,” continued Anicius, “as 
one possessed of all the qualities most needed in such a station ; 
already an eloquent pleader and expounder of our laws; in his 
nature, generous, ardent and fearless ; in morals, severely virtuous ; 
in his duties, preeminently vigorous and untiring ; in manners, dis- 
tinguished by a certain lofty courtesy and refined simplicity ; and 
in his mastery over science and the arts, inferior almost to none 
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even in the imperial court and among the learned professors of 
the Rome of Gaul. Ambrose is his name.” 

“Ambrose has indeed claims upon your consideration other 
than those you repeat,” added the old patrician; “ he has a noble 
descent. His father was a Prefect, whose jurisdiction extended 
from Germany to Mauritania.” 

An embassy was soon despatched to Ambrose, declaring his 
advancement to the care of the country in Western Italy, of which 
Milan was a principal city.—But let us notice the position in which 
the message found him; for this will disclose some of the imme- 
diate influences which combined to make great, venerable and 
beloved that unforgotten name of Ambrose, and to win for him the 
title of the Christian Plato. 

He lived at a time when the religious enthusiasm of the early 
Christians was almost freed from external checks, and before it 
had thoroughly scrutinized its own tendency to dangerous excesses. 
The powerful minds of Chrysostom and Basil in the East, and of 
‘Jerome in the West, were rapidly bearing the faith they preached 
above the assaults of ridicule and contempt. Opposition, even 
when clothed with power, had learned that there are convictions 
which are unalterable, as there is a fortitude that is invincible and 
a defiance that cannot be intimidated. Emperors therefore, if 
not themselves nominally converted, at least availed themselves 
of policy rather than authority, and were willing to wait 
for the farther results of this wonder-working belief. Among 
believers too ecclesiastical affairs had taken a more permanent 
form. Devout recluses could practise their austerities without 
being hunted from their concealment; and if they came forth at 
all, it was to debate some question agitated in the Church itself, or 


to rejoice over the newly broken idols of some Pagan temple. 


The place where Ambrose gave himself to his early studies, in 
its situation and its society was equally favorable to the develop- 
ment of a symmetrical and commanding character. Enclosed 
between two ranges of hills, beautified by the stream of the 
Moselle, Treves was comparatively free from the evils of a com- 
mercial metropolis. But at the same time it had made itself the 
centre of cultivation in elegant letters, by celebrated schools with 
the richest endowments. The spiritual interests of its churches 
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also had been actively cherished by St. Paulinus. So that he who 
thirsted for wisdem, like Ambrose, could sit at the feet of masters 
in poetry, philosophy or religion; masters too, who in this case 
delighted to witness the unfolding of their pupil’s compreliensive 
and half-impatient genius. 

But there are private instructions, that do more in youth to edu- 
cate even those individuals destined to act in the widest sphere, 
than the general conditions of society and opinion around them. 
Almost unconsciously they are permitted to steal into the suscepti- 
ble mind; and the strongest evidence we have of their actual 
power is in the vivid and ineffaceable characters which they leave, 
to admonish and restrain in the years of manhood. ‘Their force is 
rather felt than seen. That must always be an engaging portion 
of biography therefore, which tells of the unostentatious teachings 
of home and kindred. And it furnishes useful suggestions for 
those solicitous hearts which tremble from fear that the world’s 
evils should displace young and innocent affection with guilt and 
sorrow. The father of Ambrose had died. To guide the first 
efforts of the youth’s elastic and fervent mind, to encourage his 
generous dispositions, to keep him pure from falseness in opinion 
and restrain him from recklessness in conduct, to temper his manli- 
ness with moderation and to make all subordinate to Christian charity 
and Christian trust—these were the duties that devolved on his 
mother, and his sister Marcellina. In piety, in decision, in judgment 
and in affection they were not unequal to a work of such magni- 
tude. What were the results, the Italian churches at the close of the 
fourth century could best testify. Marcellina was strongly affected 
by the peculiarities of monastic life. Seclusion was to her sur- 
rounded with the charms, not only of romance, but of true devo- 
tion. Had her home been on the deserts of Nitria or of Syria, 
had Pachomius been her preceptor, she might have united less 
reason with her errors, than here where the eloquence of Jerome 
was not imbued with Asiatic extravagance. With more freedom 
from fanaticism, she resembled a person who lived some centuries 
later, and who has had such remembrance in Catholic Spain— 
Santa Theresa. She did not regard austerity as the end; but as a 
means for elevating the soul to a nearer communion with the Deity. 
She would preserve the serenity of a soul “ that ever lives as if 
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standing before the face of almighty God; that knows no sorrow 
nor pain but that of not enjoying his presence.” 

How many of the few failures that are discoverable in Ambrose’s 
career, beset as it was with trying emergencies, are to be traced to 


notions prevalent in his time, it is not the present purpose to inquire. 
Let us rather place ourselves with him in two or three of those 
contrasted scenes which called out the fidelity, the devotedness, 
and the heroism that are so inseparably associated with his name. 

Established in his civil relations in Liguria, Ambrose never 
forgot the injunction of Anicius, given him at his appointment,—to 
use always the authority of an ecclesiastic, rather than of a judge. 
He manifested always the same modesty, which on his unexpected 
proclamation as Bishop by the shouts of an admiring crowd urged 
him twice to flee the presence of men, and attempt to evade the 
station for which he could not believe himself prepared. In politi- 
cal transactions he yielded implicit obedience to that sense of 
justice, which afterwards prompted him to interfere at the hazard 
of his own safety in behalf of an enemy and opposer. The same 
faithful earnestness marked his employments while he devoted 
himself to the concerns of the State, and while he subsequently 
listened to the pious exhortations of Simplicien. And the same 
eloquence thrilled assemblies at the forum and the bar, which when 
hallowed and elevated to purer themes drew throngs of worshippers 
to the basilica. Yet nothing could induce him to leave the country- 
house where he hid himself on his election to the Bishoprick and 
to assume those sacred responsibilities, until he ‘ supposed that 
which was done to be the worke of God himself,” and that “ God 
had preferred him unto this dignitie.” 


** When shall this impious outrage on a Roman deity be avenged ?” 
was the question each Roman citizen put to his fellow, as he passed 
the vacant site of the recently prostrated altar of Victory. But it 
could only be replied, “* When a defender of our ancient glories 
shall arise, mightier than this Christian Orator of Milan.” The 
receivers of the old mythology could hope for no restitution till some 
champion should cause the decrees of the Senate to be reversed. 
And the Senate would only with exteme caution make retaliations 
on this world-embracing worship of the one God. At last Sym- 
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machus appears in behalf of the injured powers. He argued; but 
the prelate argued in return. He pressed his chaste and forcible 
reasoning more closely ; but it was reasoning still, and the clear, 
vehement, half-contemptuous retort of Ambrose made all his 
weapons pointless. Symmachus, like Libanius in the East at the 
seizure of the splendid Pagan temple at Edessa, next entreated. 
The representative of the ancient empire and the supporter of its 
sacred mysteries, the proud descendant of ancestors who had con- 
quered under the auspices of that warlike goddess, must now 
humbly petition that her shrine may be spared; he must beg for 
honors which ages had held inviolable. It was now that the Chris- 
tian’s firmness felt its severest trial. Sensibilities were touched 
that slumbered in the cool onsets of equal warfare. How could he 
dismiss the importunities of an enfeebled, reverent and sincere, 
though absurd faith? But, on the other hand, should Heathenism 
be suffered to lift again its false and idolatrous emblems in the 
midst of the eternal city? While difficulties like these encom- 
passed him, he awaited only the promptings of unerring truth, the 
answer of prayer. When convictions that left no room for waver- 
ing had possessed his mind, he threw his whole energies again into 
the struggle, with a force that Symmachus could not equal nor with- 
stand. He was defeated before Roman lawgivers; and Valentinian 
ratified the decision for the Christians.—What a change is here 
indicated in the relative positions occupied by the two great religious 
powers of the world! And how significant is it of the singular 
facility with which a revolution in the opinions of masses, once 
started, is accelerated as it moves, as well as of the divine truth of 
the victorious belief. Not a century had passed since a Pagan 
Emperor, with his throne unshaken, was wielding the furious 
sword of persecution against the followers of Jesus. Now, one by 
one, the priests of those pompous rites depart from their temples, 
and the train of the vestals passes unhonored through the streets. 
A leading mind among that growing company of converts could 
turn away a suppliant who would render homage to a tutelar 
divinity of Rome herself. 

A yet more striking evidence of this change, and a more impos- 
ing illustration of the man, appears in the moral sway acquired by 
Ambrose over the Emperors and Generals of his time. The elder 
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Valentinian received his rebukes with humility. Gratian sought 
his presence in trouble, and listened to his counsels with deference. 
Maximus once restrained his eager forces in their rapacious march 
over the Alps,at his remonstrance. Even the hostile Justina knelt 
before his mild majesty, and besought him to direct the infant years 
of Valentinian the younger. But these are only slight concessions, 
when compared with the humiliation voluntarily undergone by the 
passionate Theodosius, when he came to lialy flushed with suc- 
cesses, impatient of disobedience, and uncompromising towards 
armed opposition. Once already an inconsiderate act had rendered 
him censurable before the stern prelate, a single motion of whose 
arm obliged him to retire during service from the sacrarium where 
he was usually admitted, and to take his place with the people. 
Then, the cruel order for the massacre of seven thousand inhabi- 
tants of Thessalonica, in a quarrel about the dignity of a chariot- 
racer, was too far beyond the permissions of the freest morality. 
It aroused all Ambrose’s indignation. The shadow of his dis- 
pleasure fell with withering effect upon the court. When the regal 
personage himself finally appeared at the outer portico, to enter 
and worship, he who led armies and subdued nations was thrust 
away by the unarmed assertor of the purity of the faith, in the 
name of an offended God. [t was not till after eight months of 
private abasement at the palace, that the Emperor dared again to 
approach the sacred vestibule; and then it was to lay aside the 
robes of his royalty, to cast himself on the earth, to give promises 
dictated by his spiritual adviser, to weep and supplicate forgiveness. 

But it is not while he is invested with such a dignity and more 
than kingly authority that we learn all, or even the noblest, features 
of a character like that of Ambrose. Follow him but another day, 
id you shall see him, with the same tenderly loving sister who 
first whispered to him the inspiring stories of self-sacrifice, of 
charity and martyrdom, now seeking out a hospital founded in the 
city under his own direction, bending over the agonies of disease, 
and alleviating with the balm of heavenly consolations the body’s 
and the soul’s sufferings. Slaves redeemed from relentless oppres- 
sors by the gold and silver of the holy edifices and offices, and 
visited by their diligent and benevolent deliverer, bear witness to 


his unwearied love. With equal means of indulgence, he yet 
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despises the costly splendors assumed by his Eastern brethren—a 
Nectarius of Constantinople, or a Paul of Samosata. The even- 
ing of a laborious day finds him at that sister’s side, in her own 
retired dwelling, providing for her wants, strengthening himself with 
her words, and joining in her prayers. When we gaze at a great 
man’s greatest deeds we are conscious of a vague elevation of feel- 
ing, which the detection of a single disproportion would easily change 
into disgust or ridicule; it is in those lowly actions, flowing from 
the impulses of a common humanity, that the harmony is com- 
pleted and our admiration made perfect. While traits like these 
last of Ambrose are before us, we care not to look for the possible 
mistakes of his creed, or the impetuosity of his zeal. We can 
pardon the errors of his intellect, while we emulate the excellen- 
cies of his heart. 

Another occurrence in the life of the distinguished Bishop of the 
West reveals yet another element in his nature—his genius and 
enthusiasm in art. ‘The youthful Augustine, whose restless Oriental 
imaginativeness never found satisfaction till it was arrested by the 
preaching of Ambrose at Milan, resolved to receive baptism at the 
hands of his reclaimer. Just before the event he wrote to Monica, 
his mother,—** What are the first desires of your heart? Tell me, 
that I may grant you them in these my hours of divine joy.” She 
answered him,—* My thanksgivings are more than my desires: for 
that the Lord hath delivered you from the temptations of the abo- 
minable city of Carthage ; that he hath led you to the light, though 
by many strange wanderings in darkness; that he hath called you 
by the mouth of his good servant.” ‘* Have you then,” repeated 
Augustine, ‘no wishes that | may accomplish ?”—* If I may ask 
new earthly blessings,” she replied, “they are these,—to behold 
with my own eyes him by whom God hath answered my prayers— 
the excellent Ambrose, and to die in my son’s arms.” Augustine 
lost no time in bringing Monica from Numidia to Milan. Ambrose 
welcomed her with the respect and cordial sympathy which so 
venerable and exemplary a disciple could not fail to inspire. The 
solemn ceremony of baptism was prepared. Augustine renounced 
the world. The moment nearly overpowered both those strong- 
minded men. After it had passed, they retired together; and 
under the stillness of that night, in the transports of sublime devo- 
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tion, they poured forth in unpremeditated harmony the celebrated 
Te Deum Laudamus. The Ambrosian chants, so long known in 
the Italian churches, have contributed to perpetuate the name of 
their author. When he first introduced them, the delight with 
which they were received by the people rose into ecstasies. 

The virtues, the achievements, the eloquence, the piety of a 
Christian who lived ages ago may teach us as much as those of 
one whose light has just vanished. And the wider the interval 
that separates us from him, the more intensely do we feel the uni- 
versal brotherhood that follows from friendship with the divine 
Teacher. We not only act more wisely for these constant exam- 
ples, but we reverence him more who was the highest and only 
true model of goodness—of a goodness that reproduces itself in the 
soul forever. F. D. H. 





CHRISTIAN RESIGNATION 


Wuen for our poor, unworthy sakes 

The blessed Lord appear’d below, 

And moved with straight, unswerving course 
Through earth’s dark wilderness of woe, 
One bright star lit the path he trod, 

He knew it was the will of God. 


And when upon his sacred head 
Rude murderers placed the thorny wreath, 
And shame, grief, suffering, all but sin, 
Gather’d around his couch of death, 

A foretaste of the heaven he’d won 
Breath’d in those words, “thy will be done !”’ 


And so, when we, with shuddering dread, 
Turn from affliction’s bitter cup, 

How oft is found within its depths, 

When we have drunk the full draught up, 
A pearl, repaying every ill, 

This thought, it is our Father's wiil. 
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DOING ALL TO THE GLORY OF GOD. 


A SERMON, BY REV. JASON WHITMAN. 


1 Corixruians x. 31. Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God. 


Anp is it true, my friends, that we, dependant, frail, erring and 
sinful as we are, can, by any thing that we can do, promote the 
glory of the all-perfect Jehovah,—the glory of Him, who has cre- 
ated world upon world to an immeasurable extent, who regulates 
the destinies of kings and of nations, and who has, from the 
exhaustless fountain of his own life and intellect, given existence 
and intelligence to beings innumerable and of ranks far above 
what man can conceive of? Can we promote the glory of sucha 
Being? How elevating, how transporting the thought! Who of 
us would hesitate to sacrifice the comforts and conveniences of life, 
the honors and possessions of the world, yea life itself, if need be, 
to promote the glory of our Maker, our Preserver,—our Heavenly 
Pather 2 / Anxiously would we inquire, what long and wearisome 
pilgrimages, what self-inflicted torments and penances, what vol- 
untary self-denial of the good things of this life, will enable us to 
live to the glory of God. Readily would we give up houses and 
lands, friends and connections, to accomplish this high and holy 
object. All this, and even more, we are ready to say, would we 
willingly do. But all this we are not required to do. We are not 
called to step aside from our common duties. But we are com- 
manded to do that which is much more difficult,—to keep the glory 
of God ever before us, as the end and aim of all that we do, to be 
influenced by love to him, and guided by a regard to his will, in 
all the various transactions of ordinary life. Have we not, in the 
words of my text, the injunction of an inspired Apostle to this 
effect? The words are, “ whatever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.” When you indulge in recreations and amusements, when 
you enter the social party, when you go upon an excursion of plea- 
ure, when you pursue your various daily avocations and engage in 
the ordinary transactions of business, do it—yea, do it all—to the 
glory of God. What an injunction is this! What a solemn, I 
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had almost said, what an overwhelming importance does it attach 
to the motives by which we are influenced, and to the spirit which 
we maintain, while we engage in the discharge of the common 
duties of every-day life. Well may we pause from the folly and 
worldly-mindedness and religious indifference, which are hurrying 
so many with an almost irresistible power into the vortex of moral 
ruin, and spiritual death,—well may we pause, if we can, and 
inquire with earnestness into the meaning of this Apostolic pre- 
cept, extending, as it does, to every action of the life, penetrating 
the very thoughts and intents of the heart, and involving conse- 
quences the most important and enduring. 

I am aware that our ideas of God are, and I believe that while 
we remain in this state of being they must be, imperfect. For, in 
the language of Scripture, we may say, “‘canst thou by searching 
find out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ?” 
I am aware too that, when we speak of the glory of God, we 
often speak without clear and distinct ideas. And perhaps there 
is danger of degrading the subject in attempting to illustrate it by 
comparison. Yet as I know of no other means by which we can 
obtain any tolerably definite idea of the way in which we are to 
promote that glory, I must be allowed to have recourse to this 
mode of illustration. 

When you look upon a piece of mechanism, the invention and 
workmanship of your neighbour, and find it complete in all its 
parts, perfect in its various operations, and fully answering the 
purposes for which it was intended, you are ready to admit that it 
redounds to the honor of him who made it—that it manifests his 
ingenuity in the contrivance and his skill in the construction. You 
might with perfect propriety say, that it served to show forth his 
handiwork, that it bespoke his glory. But suppose that you were 
not acquainted with the inventor, and could learn nothing of his 
character except from the machine before you. Would you not 
still be deeply impressed with the idea that he was distinguished 
for ingenuity and skill? Whenever reminded of his reputation, 
and told that the machine he had invented and constructed bespoke 
his glory ; would not the thought naturally and at once suggest 
itself to your mind, that it consisted in wisdom to contrive and 
skill and power to construct. And would you not say, that the 
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machine redounded to his honor and bespoke his glory, because it 
operated precisely as he intended it should operate and fully 
answered the purpose for which he designed it ? 

This may perhaps illustrate the way in which we sometimes 
speak of the glory of God. In the Psalms it is said, “ the heavens 
declare the glory of God and the firmament sheweth his handi- 
work.” What do we understand by these expressions? Is it not, 
that the works of creation and the order of nature, by the com- 
pleteness of all their parts, the perfection of their various opera- 
tions, and the manner in which they answer the purpose for which 
they appear to have been intended, do impress our minds with a 
deep conviction of the power and wisdom of their Author, and in 
this way do bespeak his glory, or render his character glorious in 
our estimation ? 

But suppose, still farther, that the inventor of the machine were 
also an instructor of youth, distinguished for his tact and skill, not 
merely in the communication of knowledge, but in the regulation 
of the passions, the training of the dispositions and affections, and 
the proper formation of the character. Suppose too that you were 
told that most of the pupils who had been under his care had be- 
come in after-life respectable and virtuous men, having imbibed 
from their instructor a desire to live soberly, righteously and godly 
in their personal deportment, and having become filled with feel- 
ings of benevolence towards their fellow-men. Would not the 
conduct and the character of the pupils redound to the honor of 
their teacher ? Would they not render his character more glorious 
in your estimation than the piece of mechanism had already done ? 
You would be impressed with reverence, not only for his intellectual 
qualities, his ingenuity and skill, but for the moral qualities of his 
character. Suppose, still farther, that the pupils upon leaving 
school were exhorted to manifest in their conduct a regard for the 
honor and reputation of their teacher. How would they under- 
stand that exhortation, how comply with it? Would they not 
manifest their regard for their teacher's reputation and honor, by 
endeavoring to practise upon the principles which he had incul- 
cated, and by striving to form for themselves those characters 
which it would be his delight to see them maintain ? 

This may perhaps illustrate the exhortation of the text. When 

7* 
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we contemplate the character of God as the Creator of all worlds, 
it seems truly glorious, and we are filled with reverence for his 
wisdom and power. But when we think of him as the Father of 
the spirits of men, as having endowed us with reason and con- 
science, as having made us capable of virtue and liable to sin, and 
as having attached by an indissoluble union happiness to the one 
and misery to the other, his character is rendered still more glori- 
ous than before in our estimation. We are filled with reverence, 
not merely for his intellectual, but for his moral attributes. And 
when we look abroad upon our fellow-men, and see those who are 
distinguished for their superior intellectual attainments and moral 
progress, we are filled with a deeper respect for Him who has 
given them their capacities, and by a regard for whose will their 
conduct is regulated, and He is rendered more glorious than before 
in our estimation. 

Again, were we to behold any particular community of men, 
professors of any particular religious belief, led by their regard 
for the being they worshipped and their obedience to his com- 
mands—by their religious principles, to avoid every thing which 
might in any way debase their own characters, and moved to 
devote themselves with zeal and energy to every thing which would 
promote their own intellectual and moral advancement and the 
prosperity and happiness of all around them ; would not the charac- 
ter of the being they served be rendered glorious? Would not 
their conduct redound to his honor? And suppose they were 
exhorted, as in the words of my text we are exhorted, to do all 
things to the glory of the God they served ; would they not best 
comply with that exhortation, by having regard in all things to his 
will, and obeying at all times his commands; by seeking ever the 
true perfection of their own characters and the highest happiness 
of all around them ? 

/ We learn then, that the highest glory which can attach to the 
character of God in the eyes of men must arise from his moral 
attributes, and that this glory will be promoted by men just to the 
degree in which from a regard to God's will they advance towards 
intellectual and moral perfection, and show themselves desirous of 
doing good to others as far as they may be able. We learn too, 
that as the glory of God cannot, when considered in reference to 
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human efforts for its promotion, be separated from the true perfec- 
tion and the greatest happiness of man, so we are in reality com- 
plying with the injunction of the text, when from a sense of duty, 
from a desire to act in conformity with the will of God, we labor 
to perfect ourselves in the Christian character, and to promote the 
happiness and improvement of our fellow-men,_/ 

Such, as I conceive, is the principle of the text. It is a principle 
which points directly to the proper service of God. It tells the 
anxious inquirer, of every age and of every condition, of a service 
which all may perform. It speaks not of things great and won- 
derful and beyond the power of man. It speaks of a service 
which consists in the performance of all the various duties of ordi- 
nary life in a proper manner, under the influence of right motives 
and correct principles. It gives to every act of our lives, even 
the most trivial, its own individual importance. It regards life as 
filled, just in the way in which ours are and always must be filled, 
with distinct and separate actions, some trifling and some important, 
with eating and drinking, with labor and rest and amusement; and 
singling out these separate actions, it attaches to each of them its 
own proper sanction, and writes upon each of them the word 
accountableness. It places upon each of them an index, pointing 
to the perfection and happiness of man as the means of promoting 
the glory of God. 

Let me apply this principle to some of the common transactions 
of ordinary life. In regard to the simple acts of eating and drink- 
ing, I would say,—Are you seated at the festive board, with all the 
luxuries of the table so prepared and arranged as to excite the 
appetite and gratify the taste? and are you strongly tempted to 
indulge to excess, do you find it difficult to regard the bounds of 
moderation and propriety ? Remember the injunction of my text, 
“whether ye eat or drink, do it to the glory of God,” for the 
perfection and happiness of your own highest nature. Do it as 
becomes those on whom God has bestowed reason and conscience. 
Call to mind the debasing and degrading consequences of exces- 
sive indulgence. Be unwilling to dishonor the noblest work and to 
diminish the highest glory of God, in the estimation of your fellow- 
men, by placing yourselves upon a level with mere animal exist- 
ences, and becoming the willing slaves of appetite. Rather let there 
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be written, on every dish and on every cup before you, that term of 
solemn caution—accountableness. 

Again, in regard to the seasons of rest and the recreations and 
amusements of life, | would say,—Rest we must have, recreations 
we need. The body cannot be always in action. The mind can- 
not always think intensely. The feelings cannot be always excited 
upon serious and solemn subjects. But, in apportioning the hours 
of rest, in our selection of recreations and amusements, and in our 
devotion to them, strange as it may sound, we are to regard the 
glory of God, by regarding our own highest perfection and happi- 
ness, and by pursuing these from a sense of duty, in obedience to 
the will of the Most High. And in all our buying and selling, in 
all our trading and bargaining, we are to manifest our regard for 
the glory of God, by conducting in accordance with Christian 
principles, by manifesting the Christian spirit. Are you tempted 
to say with the sluggard, ** yet a little sleep, a little slumber?” 
Are you tempted to join in amusements of a doubtful character, 
or in those which are decidedly injurious, or to indulge to excess 
in those which in themselves considered are innocent? Are you 
tempted to misrepresent in a sale, to overreach in a bargain, or to 
place your affections too strongly and exclusively upon the acqui- 
sition of wealth? Remember the exhortation of the text, “* what- 
ever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” Remember this, and 
let there be written upon your pillows of repose, upon the doors of 
your halls of amusement, and of your places of business, upon 
every recreation in which you indulge, and upon every branch of 
business in which you engage, that term which shall remind you of 
the individual importance and of the inevitable consequences of 
every action of your lives, that term which will bring to your mind 
the condition under which you exist and must ever act, the term 
accountableness. 

From these applications of the principle of the text you per- 
ecive to what extent | would carry it out in practice. | would 
say that when you enter a social party, you have there as much 
of a Christian duty to perform as when you enter your closet to 
pray. Your duty in one case is indeed different from what it is in 
the other, but it is no less a Christian, a religious duty. For in 
such scenes it is your Christian duty to conduct as becomes rational, 
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accountable and immortal beings. In your places of business you 
are to have regard to your own spiritual natures, and to the welfare 
of those with whom you transact business, and in this way manifest 
your desire to promote the glory of God. Your places of business 
are to become to you something more than the places of acquir. 
ing wealth; they are to be the scenes of the soul’s conflict with 
temptation, of the spirit’s development in all that is pure and holy. 
You are then to seek to be governed, at all times and in all places, 
by the thought of your accountableness, by a regard for the will 
of God, allowing no feelings to pervade your heart, cherishing no 
motives, forming no purposes, inconsistent with the spirit of our 
holy religion. There is no exception to the requirement, “ what- 
ever ye do, do it to the glory of God.” To the Christian I would 
say, You have no time given you, that you may waste in idleness 
or in trifling and frivolity. You have no privileges and opportuni- 
ties, which you may with impunity abuse. You are blest with no 
talents that you may employ in sin. Your time, your mental and 
moral powers, your social affections, your influence and your 
example are all to be unreservedly devoted to him who is the 
Father of your spirits and the Former of your bodies, to him who 
preserves your lives, who bestows all your blessings, and who has 
sent his Son to save you from your sin. On all that you are, on 
all that you possess, on all that you do, and on all that it is possible 
for you to become, is to be inscribed in living characters “ Holiness 
to the Lord.” 

I have explained the general principle of the text, and illustrated 
its application to the ordinary duties of life. There is however a 
particular and apparently different application of these words, sug- 
gested by the connection in which they occur. The Apostle had 
been speaking of refraining from things innocent in themselves, 
from a tender regard to the conscience of a weaker brother :-—* If 
any of them,” he says, * that believe not, bid you to a feast and ye 
be disposed to go, whatsoever is set before you eat, asking no 
question for conscience’ sake. But if any man say unto you, this 
is offered in sacrifice to idols, eat not for his sake that shewed it, 
and for conscience’ sake ; conscience, | say, not thine own, but of 
the other.” Here is an application of the principle, which the 
Apostle has in another place laid down, that there might be cases 
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in which things lawful in themselves would not be expedient. 
They might eat with a Heathen, without asking questions. But 
if a Heathen, or a Jew, or a weak Christian should on such an 
occasion say to them,—* this is meat sacrificed to an idol,’ they were 
to abstain; because the person by saying that intimated, that he 
should consider the partaking of that food as countenancing the 
worship of the idol to which it had been offered. 

You perceive then, that in regard to actions in themselves inno- 
cent or lawful we are to regard the feelings and opinions, in order 
that we may promote the improvement, of others. ‘This, it appears 
to me, is an important application of the principle of the text. It 
strikes at the root of all that rash and headstrong indifference to 
the conscientious scruples of others, all that wanton and needless 
contempt of cherished feelings, which is sometimes manifested 
under a false conception of the nature of personal independence. 
We are, and we probably ever shall be, so situated, that conduct 
which one may deem innocent another will regard as sinful. If 
I, professing to be a Christian, to be governed by a regard to 
the precepts of Jesus and the will of God, should engage in 
courses of conduct which to you seem sinful, or even of a ques- 
tionable character, I should either be esteemed by you a hypocrite, 
or should lessen in your estimation the value of the form of 
religion which | have embraced and the character of the God and 
the Saviour whom I profess to serve. 1 may then, from a regard 
to the glory of my God and the honor of my Saviour, with a sin- 
cere desire to render them worthy of reverence in your estimation, 
I may refrain from actions in themselves innocent or lawful. Nay, 
more ; as | am in duty bound to seek to promote your edification, 
so am I in duty bound to have some regard for your opinions, 
feelings and conscientious scruples. 

But this application of my text differs from the general principle 
which I have deduced from it only in appearance. It is one which 
relates to actions in themselves indifferent, and which derive 
their moral character principally from the circumstances under 
which they are performed. In regard to actions of this class the 
question of expediency is one of the considerations to be taken 
into account in order to determine what is duty. Consequently in 
all such cases the course pointed out by expediency will be the 
true course of duty. 
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Finally, we learn, my friends, the solemn and the particular 

responsibilities of our condition. And the lesson we have learned 
corresponds with the lesson taught us by experience. For experi- 
ence has taught us that every action of our lives, be it more or be 
it less important, is followed by its own natural consequences. 
Yea, it has taught us, that, in the language of Scripture, we “ must 
give an account,” or in other words, suffer the consequences of 
every idle word we utter. The consequences of our actions may 
be more or less remote, they may be of greater or less importance, 
they may affect principally our own happiness or that of those 
near and dear to us, or they may consist in the evil habits which 
are gradually coming over us, gaining new strength with every 
repeated indulgence and preparing us for future woe; but they 
are inevitable, come they will. From their approach there is no 
escape. Repentance and reformation open the only door of hope. 
We must actually turn from our sins, if we would escape their 
unhappy but inevitable consequences. 

But the arms of the Infinite Father are ever open to receive the 
returning prodigal. ‘* There is joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth.” If the unrighteous man turn from his unrighteousness, 
he shall surely live, he shall not die. There is a God above vs, 
around us, and within us,—whose will has been revealed,—whose 
highest glory is promoted by the perfection and happiness of his 
rational children. ‘The happy consequences of all sincere devotion 
to his service are also certain. Let us then strive to conduct in all 
things as becomes beings possessed of reason and conscience, as 
becomes those who must give an account of the deeds done in the 
body, as becomes beings destined to a spiritual and an immortal 
existence. Eternity is attached to our condition, our responsibilities 
relate to our spiritual and immortal natures. Can we then, | ask, 
remain indifferent to the high claims of God and of duty? Can 
we say, to-day let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die? Will 
not the thought that death will usher us into a world of more full 
and perfect retribution than the present, give a sanction to this 
injunction of the Apostle? Wilt it not lead us to resolve, in reli- 
ance upon God’s assistance and blessing, that ‘* whether we eat or 
drink or whatsoever we do,” we will strive to the utmost of our 
ability to “do all to the glory of God?” 
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ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG MOTHER. 
* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


Tuen thou art blest!) And wherefore are we weeping 
Around the couch, where rests thy placid clay ? 

Thou, on whose brow such holy light is sleeping, 
Without one touch or shadow of decay. 

Why should we weep? when by thy dark eye’s gleaming, 
And by that purity within thy breast, 

And by that inborn halo o’er thee streaming, 

We teel, we know indeed, that thou art blest! 


For, as a bird, some spot of green earth meeting, 
Stoops for awhile to breathe its joyous strain, 

Yet, when the dark cloud and the mist come sweeping, 
Soars on its fresh-plumed wings to heaven again; 

So thou too for a brief unsullied hour 

Didst gently lean upon a faithful breast, 

Yet, ere the storms and ills of life could lower, 
Return’d to seek thy native angel rest. 


And as a starry dew-drop of the morning, 

That in some shielding urn in beauty lay, 

When the first flush of day-light sends its warning, 
xhales and flits quite noiselessly away ; 

So thou too for a little while hast cherished, 

Like vernal dew-drop, some young buds of earth, 
And, ere the freshness of thy bloom had perish’d, 

Fled upward to await their ‘second birth.’ 


Yet shall we mourn thee? Though our hearts are yearning 
For the soft echoes of thy child-like tone, 

And though this voiceless grief within us burning 

Thirsts for thy presence, from among us gone ; 

Yet shall we mourn, if *neath a sun more glorious 

Our stainless lily was transplanted soon, 

O’er fear of sin and death and time victorious, 
To flourish through a Jong and cloudless noon ? 
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Not so! not so! we'll yield, without repining, 

The precious trust that but awhile was given, 

The early-called quite willingly resigning, 

Who seem’d indeed a pleasant guest from Heaven. 

Oh! let us joy to think her soul is flying, 

E’en as a bird, beyond earth’s changeful sod ; 

The dew-drop in its safest home is lying; 

The lily, in the keeping of its God! M. E. Le 
Charleston, S. C. 





LETTERS TO AND FROM GOETHE. 


THERE are not many of the reading world who have not heard 
of Goethe, the great German writer, for evil or for good. The 
following letters were published in Germany in the Urania in 1839, 
and were afterwards translated into French and published in Le 
Semeur. Not having the original, we give them from the French 
with a slight explanation. 

A literary acquaintance was formed between Goethe and the 
young Counts De Stollberg, Chretien and Frederic; they often 
sending articles for publications in which Goethe was engaged. 
The brothers had a sister who likewise contributed those light and 
graceful pieces which add variety to periodical works. A great 
degree of friendship sprang up on both sides from this intercourse. 
Goethe was in the habit of corresponding familiarly with the three, 
and often addressed the young lady as “ my little Augusta (meine 
Gustgen) my sister.” This correspondence began in 1775, and 
continued to 1782. Augusta at that period probably neglected the 
muses ; at any rate the correspondence ceased. She married the 
Count De Bernstorff, and devoted her life to domestic pursuits. 

It appears however that she never lost sight of her early corres- 
pondent, but cherished for him the liveliest affection, watching 
with the deepest interest his literary progress, and feeling the admi- 
ration which others have felt for his surpassing genius. But the 
Countess De Bernstorff was no longer the youthful, light-hearted 
Augusta Stollberg. Affliction had changed her views of life. In 
1822, always remembering Goethe with deep interest, her devout 
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and sensitive mind conceived the most earnest solicitude for his 
spiritual welfare ; and trembling lest his light might be suddenly 
extinguished, she determined to break a silence of forty years and 
write to him. There is something so characteristic in the two 
letters; something so touching in the warm and religious expres- 
sion of hers, so much of the hoping and trusting sensibility of 
woman ; and his reply so Goethe-like in its sentiment (we do not 
profess in this second translation to give the grace of his language 
and style ;) and we think both so characteristic of the two sexes, 
that we have no hesitation in offering them. 


THE COUNTESS DE BERNSTORFF TO GOETHE. 


** Bordesholm, October 15, 1822. 


WILL you recognize the hand you used to know so well, if I do 
not add my name? It is Augusta, the sister of the Stollbergs, of 
those two brothers whose memory she has never ceased to cherish 
and weep over. Why may they not from the abodes of heaven, 
in the presence of Him in whom they believed on earth, add their 
prayers to mine, and say to you, “ Dear, dear Goethe, seek Him 


who rejoices to be found, believe in Him in whom we have be- 
lieved ;” let me add, in Him who is the life of my life, my light 
through days of darkness and gloom, who has been to them and to 
me the truth, and the life, our Lord and our God. I speak to you 
in the name of those beloved brothers, who while here below 
expressed the same sentiments,—‘ Dear, dear Goethe, friend of 
our youth, do you enjoy the felicity on earth which was granted to 
us while there ? then indeed you will one day find its fulness here— 
find peace, eternal peace.” 

As for myself, | live only in the hope of the life to come; but 
that hope is so full of certainty, that [ can scarcely restrain the 
aspirations that fill my soul. I read over your letters, “‘ songs of 
other times,” again the chords of ‘* Selma’s harp” strike on my ear. 
You truly loved the little Augusta, and [ as truly returned your 
affection. These emotions ought not to perish, they ought to exist 
forever. Our friendship, that flower of youth, ought to bear fruit 
for eternity, and on reading the last of your letters I determined 
to write to you. In one of them you beg me to “save you.” I 
make no pretensions of this kind, but may I not in all simplicity 
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beg you to save yourself? Does not your petition give me this 
right? I repeat, listen to it as to the voice of my brother, that 
voice once so dear to you. I feel it a duty to confide to you 
this fervent and long-felt desire. Dear Goethe, turn from the 
vain and earthly world and fix your heart on the eternal world. 
You have much, a great talent has been confided to you. How 
many times have I mourned at perceiving in your writings things 
which may injure others. Oh! repair this evil while there is yet 
time. Implore assistance from the Most High, and as truly as God 
lives, it will be accorded to you. 

I have often felt that I could not die in peace, if I did not open 
my heart to you; and now that I have done so, I shall sleep more 
tranquilly. Years, and not only years but afflictions, have whitened 
my hair, yet I have not for a moment felt my faith in my God and 
Saviour shaken. If at any time I have trembled, a voice strong 
and sure has penetrated to the depths of my heart, and said, “* God 
knows what he is doing.” The God of my youth is the God of 
my old age. At the time we corresponded no person in the world, 
it seems to me, could have been happier than i was. How much 
I have possessed! Educated by the best of parents, cherished by 
excellent brothers, married to a man after my own heart, the 
mother of affectionate children. But what sorrows have I not also 
endured! My only son, the pride and joy of his parents, I will 
not say that I lost him, for that which was a gain to him cannot be 
a loss to his mother ; he gained heaven, while I endured a sorrow 
that no words can describe. But it was in the midst of this anguish 
that God opened to me the fulness of his grace. Soon after my 
husband died, and this was a new calamity, there is none like it. 
My brothers still remained, but one blow bereft me of both 
Yet I live to bless God. Shall I not see them all again,—my 
parents, my husband, my children, my brothers, my friends? It 
will be sweet to unite to this hope that of having you with us. I 
entreat you not to refuse her you once called your friend, your 
sister. I pray that you may fully experience how good and merci- 
ful God is, and how happy those are who trust in Him. 

Let this renewal of intercourse rest between us. Will you not 
answer me? Iam earnest to know where you are, and what you 
are doing. I live almost wholly in the country and in solitude. 
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My dear little grand-daughter is with me; she is thirteen, and is 
my great delight. 

I have always cherished your memory and have constantly 
offered my prayers for your true happiness. While I live J shall 
continue to pray for you, and may the time arrive when you will 
join me with your whole soul. My Saviour, is he not your Saviour ? 
There is no safety or felicity in any other. A few words in answer 
I beg of you. Direct” &c. 

“© 23rd. In one of your letters you beg me, after a long silence, 
to unite the broken thread, and say it is an office which belongs 
peculiarly to woman. Well, here it is again united, may it remain 
so to eternity. Adieu. Do not misapprehend my motives in 
writing to you, and let it rest entirely between us.” 


We may sympathize with the warm-hearted Augusta, as month 
after month passed by and she received no answer to her letter. 
Perhaps she regretted that she had written it; but we think not. 
There is too much of pious fervor in her enthusiasm, to have 
evaporated. Her mission might have failed, but she had the con- 


sciousness of having performed it. At length a letter arrived, it 
was directed in Goethe’s well-known hand. She opened it with 
renewed hope, and read the reply. 


GOETHE TO THE COUNTESS DE BERNSTORFF. 


“To receive after many years’ silence affectionate lines from one 
of the earliest of my friends, from a friend whom my heart so 
justly appreciates, though my eyes have never beheld her, has 
been for me an event full of joy and emotion. And yet I hesitate, 
am irresolute, and ask myself what reply I ought to make. Permit 
me to place myself in a general point of view, since the particulars 
of our lives are almost wholly unknown to each other. 

To live a long time is to survive many things, people that we 
love, hate, or are indifferent to; kingdoms, capitols, and the trees 
that our young hands have planted; we survive even ourselves, 
and we are obliged to feel gratitude, if a few gifts of mind and 
body are still left to us. We resign ourselves to this mutability of 
earthly things. Provided that which is eternal is constantly present, 
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we cannot suffer from time, which is all that is important. 1 have 
always been sincere towards myself and others, and all my ter- 
restrial activity has not prevented my eyes from being fixed on 
what is more elevated. You and yours have done the same. Let 
us continue to live and act thus, while the day lasts. There will 
be a sun for those who succeed us; it will shed its rays on them, 
while on us will shine a more brilliant light. 

Let us then banish apprehension for the future. Inthe kingdom 
of our Father there are many mansions, and since he has prepared 
one for us here full of enjoyment, he will certainly take care that 
you and I shall find beyond it all that is necessary. Then perhaps 
we may obtain what has not been granted hitherto, the pleasure 
of seeing each other, and of loving with a friendship still more 
profound. In the mean time continue to remember me.” 

The following added at a later date. 

“The preceding was written as soon as I received your letter, 
but I did not dare to send it, for it appeared to me that a similar 
reply had formerly wounded your noble and excellent brother. 
Now that I rise from my bed after a long and dangerous fit of 
sickness, I decide upon sending you this letter, that | may be the 
first to announce to you that the Sovereign Arbiter permits me 
again to behold the beautiful light of his sun. May the day be to 
you also sweet and propitious, and may you preserve for me a 
benevolent recollection. I shall not cease to recall the time when 
we were united in those common tendencies which have since 
separated us. May all of us one day be received into the arms of 
the Father who embraces all his creatures with equal affection. 

With sincere attachment, 
Weimar, 17 April, 1823.” GOETHE. 


We may easily imagine what must have been the chilling disap- 
pointment of Augusta as she read this letter. Her own, written 
with that flow of confidence, that earnest conviction of truth which 
leads us to believe, must find its way to every heart. How could 
he resist her entreaties to receive a faith which had animated and 
supported her through many sorrows. Such is the language of 
her letter. It was undoubtedly perplexing to Goethe to reply, and 
we think there is an evident embarrassment in his answer, all 
8* 
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unlike the usually free and beautiful style of his composition. 
His letter is coldly kind, he takes refuge in generalities, yet we 
honor him for its sincerity and gentleness. 

We have said the letters are characteristic of the two sexes. 
Woman pours forth her thoughts and emotions, and transfuses her 
soul into her expressions; if religion is the subject, she does 
not reason, but entreats. Man wraps himself in his “ dread- 
nought” mantle, and stands with folded arms. If he replies, it is 
in a manner to check her enthusiasm. Verily we think they forget 
the language of Scripture,—‘“ Except ye be converted and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

Wu. F. L. 
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WE have seldom read a book in so many moods of mind; now 
delighted by its poetical images, now bewildered by its philosophy ; 
at one time excited by its virtuous aspirations, and then suddenly 


chilled through by its religious abstractions. Its author’s imagina- 
tion is a perfect kaleidoscope of brilliantly mingling pictures, his 
philosophy a Proteus of ever-shifting forms, his religion obedience 
to the suggestions of his nature changing with the hour. Unsys- 
tematic and illogical throughout, the book in truth needs its own 
labored defence of inconsistency in the Essay on Self-reliance. 
It expounds no one principle, unfolds no profound continuous 
reflection ; but “‘ touches and goes” on every subject, skimming 
throughout the whole region of knowledge and fancy, and show- 
ing everywhere a truly rash bravery of generalization. Thus it 
is a very riddle to reviewers. It defies analysis. It were easier 
to give the value in an article of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 
We shall therefore hold ourselves excused, however rambling and 
varying our remarks. Yet we regret not this publication. The 
nominally first edition of most books is but the last of many books. 


* Essays. By R. W. Emerson. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1841. 
pp. 303. 12mo. 
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This work is clear of common-place. In expression it is won- 
derfully concise, though often it has diffuseness and man- 
nerism in the thought. It is full of beauty and originality,— 
of piquant reflections, fine suggestions, epitomes of meditation, 
distillations of the wisdom of life. It is a most useful book for 
those to read who will not trust its conclusions, but dangerous 
to undiscriminating admirers. It is picturesque, not with Carlyle’s 
grand historical portraits, but with lively miniatures. Some of its 
best images we have seen before, but it has great original wealth. 
It should not have appeared in the dress of science, but of poetry ; 
for a certain elated imagination must everywhere be supposed in 
it, to make it acceptable to a sober mind. Our Author has written 
verse, which we confess has charmed us, and rung as long in our ear 
as the words of any American bard. We have wished often he 
would give us poetry alone. We think the muse of no living 
author would then distance his wing. 

But we ought in these pages to dwell on what we have hinted 
at,—the religious character of this book. Here too we are ata 
loss. A religious spirit we certainly find; but it is now the apoth- 
eosis of the soul, now the worship of nature, now the adoration of 
law. Now its religious language is of transcendent beauty, now 
it disgusts. Now it seems to deny the personality of God ; again it 
says,—‘ when the devout motions of the soul come, yield to them 
heart and life, though they should clothe God with shape and color. 
Leave your theory as Joseph his coat in the hand of the harlot, 
and flee.”” Now it speaks with respect of Jesus; again it mixes 
** Lord Christ’s heart” with “Cesar’s hand and Plato’s brain,” 
owning them alli alike, and declares that when the “ soul becomes,” 
it “shoves Jesus and Judas equally aside.” Now it seems to be 
benevolent, and to put some estimate on the education of the 
human mind; again it cries out—* Why drag this dead weight of 
a Sunday-school over the whole Christendom ?”” Now it presents 
the doctrine of free-will, now of fate, in opposite poles. It holds 
to no sect, but is of all books most sectarian,—exclusive of all 
who differ, keen but narrow in sympathy, anti-Catholic in tone. 
Some one of Goethe’s “denying spirits” has possessed it. Yet 
with its bitter negations are mingled noble admonitions that move us 
to exclaim, “* What is the chaff to the wheat!” Irreverent to all 
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tradition and historical revelation, it still lies lowly before the ideas 
and laws of the soul. It declares the supreme sole law to be one’s 
own nature :—* If I am the devil’s child, I will live then from the 
devil ;” anon it teaches there is a law above our nature, to trans- 
pierce and overcome it, and enjoins the austerities of self-denial. 
Now it does injustice to all the sentiments,—the sentiments between 
man and man, between man and God,—and lays down a mere 
intellectual perception as the only guide; again it makes genial 
instincts and impulses the legitimate governors of every action 
and motion. Here we observe an absolute humility, there a truly 
immense self-respect. At one time our author seems the most 
disinterested of writers, at another the most selfish. At one time 
he seems absorbed in the highest moral truth, at another he seems 
to acknowledge no absolute right and wrong. What crucible of 
criticism can melt such composition down! What art separate 
such incredible amalgamation of truth and error! Dangerous 
indeed would the book be, did it not neutralize itself. We could 
say nothing worse of it than to make it speak for itself in some 
quotations, nothing better that to cite others. And yet a perfect 
and admirable sincerity, a fearless magnanimity, illumines every 
page. ‘The moral counsels are generally nobie,—severely rebuk- 
ing all sensuality and self-indulgence, admonishing to unknown 
degrees of purity and self-discipline, and exhorting to pay any 
price of poverty and obscurity for the motions of uprightness and 
the golden visions of truth. 

Our Author gives a merited reproof to the false pretences to 
philanthropy so many mingle with harsh tempers and unjust accu- 
sations, and advises to a more thorough performance of simple 
duties. “If an angry bigot assume this bountiful cause of Abo- 
lition, and comes to me with his last news from Barbadoes, why 
should I not say to him,—‘ Go love thy infant: love thy wood- 
chopper: be good-natured and modest: have that grace; and 





never varnish your hard uncharitable ambition with this incredible 
tenderness for black folk a thousand miles off. Thy love afar is 
spite at home.’ Yet taking the whole strain of the book, we should 
think our Author set too little by philanthropic action in general. 
His ideal is of fidelity to one’s self rather than generosity to 
others,—perhaps on the principle of the oft-quoted maxim :— 
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“ * * To thy own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


Mr. Emerson does not often touch the springs of our deep 
emotions. His style is in general imaginative, hard, glittering. 
Yet occasionally we find to this a beautiful exception; in one case 
so beautiful, so savoring of real experience, we must make a con- 
siderable quotation. ‘ We cannot part with our friends. We 
cannot let our angels go. We do not see that they only go out, 
that archangels may come in. * * * The death of a dear friend, 
wife, brother, lover, which seemed nothing but privation, somewhat 
later assumes the aspect of a guide or genius; for it commonly 
operates revolutions in our way of life, terminates an epoch of 
infancy or of youth which was wanting to be closed, breaks up a 
wonted occupation or style of living, and allows the formation of 
new ones more friendly to the growth of character. It permits or 
constrains the formation of new acquaintances, and the reception 
of new influences that prove of the first importance to the next 
year; and the man or woman, who would have remained a sunny 
garden flower, with no room for its roots and too much sunshine 
for its head, by the falling of the walls and the neglect of the 
gardener is made the banian of the forest, yielding shade and 
fruit to wide neighborhoods of men.” 

On the question of the soul’s survival of the grave Mr. Emer- 
son expresses himself strangely indeed. He represents it as a 
“low curiosity” to “ask of the immortality of the soul.” “ We 
must pick no locks.” Stranger still, he declares that Jesus 
* never uttered a syllable concerning the duration of the soul,”— 
never spoke the “ patois,” to use his own expression, of all those 
who are interested to know if they shall live after death. Jesus 
heeded only “the manifestations of the moral sentiments.” “ It was 
left to his disciples to sever duration from the moral elements, and 
to teach the immortality of the soul as a doctrine.” We do not 
prize our author greatly as a commentator on the Scriptures. And 
yet in his extravagance lies hid a truth. While he confines him- 
self to the soul’s attributes,—truth, justice, love,—others, more 
unreasonably if possible, have confined themselves to its immor- 
tality, as if this were something apart from its present life, instead 
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of being but the steady unfolding of its highest nature. In Jesus 
the two are a!most always conjoined; but it is utterly untrue to 
say, he never uttered a syllable concerning the duration of the 
soul. Few will need we should quote passages in proof. A single 
reference will suffice. If Jesus has said,—* This is life eternal, 
that they might know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent,” he has also said on the testimony of the 
same Evangelist,—* The hour is coming, in the which all that are 
in the graves shall hear his voice and shall come forth.” Indeed 
we suspect it would not be difficult to show here too that our 
Author himself distinctly conceives,—as how is it possible not to,— 
of continuous, as well as essential immortality. 

The strangest part of Mr. Emerson’s work is its theology,—its 
doctrine about God. Man is composed of lower faculties and of 
the soul. The soul is God, and in proportion as man lives in the 
soul, he not only is assimilated to God, but he is God. God, an 
infinite law, or influence, flows into us all, as the ocean into its 
creeks and bays, and is the spiritual part of our being. Every 
human soul is an incarnation of the Divinity, and the strong sym- 
pathies between man and man, like the sympathy in one individual 
between the hands, head and feet, arise from the fact that all are 
animated by a common soul. 

This view of God and the soul runs through all Mr. Emerson’s 
Essays. Behind the will and what is merely personal is this “* Over- 
soul,” which we are to possess and become. ‘The simplest per- 
son, who in his integrity worships God, becomes God ; yet forever 
‘and ever the influx of this better and universal self is new and 
unsearchable.” ‘ There is no bar or wall in the soul where man, 
the effect, ceases, and Ged, the cause, begins.” This doctrine of 
course annihilates prayer; for if 1 am God, how can I pray to him ? 
In this Mr. Emerson is consistent. With him prayer, instead of 
being the craving of a weak and sinful being for pardon and help, 
is “the contemplation of the facts of life from the highest point of 
view. It is the soliloquy of a beholding and jubilant soul. It is 
the spirit of God pronouncing his works good. But prayer asa 
means to effect a private end, is theft and meanness. It supposes 
dualism, and not unity, in nature and consciousness.” As we are 
God, all knowledge is in us.” We need not books, The prime- 
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val world, the fore-world, as the Germans say,—I can dive to it 
in myself as well as grope for it with researching fingers in cata- 
combs, libraries, and the broken reliefs and torsos of ruined villas.” 
** We are wiser than we know. If we will not interfere with our 
thought, but will act entirely, or see how the thing stands in God, 
we know the particular thing, and every thing and every mam 
For the Maker of all things and all persons stands behind us, and 
casts his dread omniscience through us over things.” ‘ The same 
omniscience flows into the intellect, and makes what we call 
genius.” ‘The inspiration which uttered itself in Hamlet and 
Lear, could utter things as good from day to day, forever. Why 
then should I make account of Hamlet and Lear, as if we had 
not the soul from which they fell as syllables from the tongue ?” 
* By the same fire, serene, impersonal, perfect, which burns till it 
shall dissolve all things into the waves and surges of an ocean of 
light, we see and know each other, and what spirit each is of. 
Who can tell the grounds of his knowledge of the character of 
the several individuals in his circle of friends? No man. Yet 
their acts and words do not disappoint him.” The soul is the 
revealer of truth. ‘* We distinguish the announcements of the 
soul by the term revelation. * * * This communication is an 
influx of the Divine mind.” “The nature of the revelations is 
always the same, and they are perceptions of the absolute law.” 
Hence any revelation from abroad, like that of Jesus, is superflu- 
ous, or rather injurious, since it draws us away from the original 
source of knowledge, the direct communication of the Omniscient 
Soul.—Thus, the soul in its own riches does away with all out- 
ward helps. History, poetry, observation, and a revelation through 
others are only in the way of our highest knowledge. 

Such is the central idea on which all Mr. Emerson’s writings 
turn. We are not insensible to the choice language, the exquisite 
grouping of images, the fresh and beautiful illustrations, or the 
many noble thoughts connected with it. But this one idea runs 
through them all, and it is so opposed to all true philosophy and 
experience, that to us it makes his writings hardly of more value 
as a guide in life than a tragedy of A%schylus or an essay of Plu- 
tarch based on a system of religion and philosophy with which we 
have no sympathy. If any however feel otherwise, we only ask, 
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and Mr. Emerson has somewhere made the same request, that they 
will for one week try to live strictly by his law. We ask no other 
trial, and till that has proved successful, we must be content to 
follow Jesus for our Guide and worship God in the beauty of that 
life which he has set before us, mourning, not that our standard is 
so low, but that we so often fail to reach it. 

And yet extravagant as Mr. Emerson’s doctrine is, we see how 
it has started from doctrines as extravagant on the opposite side. 
But we have no room here to follow them out, except to say that 
the prevalent faith in God and his direct influence upon the soul, 
the views of God as an outward being with form and almost human 
passions, our prayers and our studies in their mechanical aspect, 
deserve the rebuke that Mr. Emerson has given. 

Generally then we must say, on the one hand, that this book 
contains thoughts and illustrations so striking, new, of noble moral 
aim, as to rank it among the best publications of the day; but 
on the other, if we consider the frequent hints it gives of the 
Author’s religious doctrine, it has neither novelty nor truth. 

First, it seems to scorn any express revelation of the Divine will 
beyond the soul’s immediate disclosures to itself. We certainly 
admit that intuition is one mode of reaching truth; but it gives us 
not all truth. And though it furnishes entire assurance of some 
principles, it cannot enable us to see any truth with the perfect, 
absolute, essential vision of God. Nor are we to despise any 
media we may have, for a “ second sight” of what it does reveal. 
If we cannot see truth precisely as God does, then the form in 
which it comes to us is of some importance. And if there be a 
form of it bearing a peculiar Divine seal, it is worthy of some 
attention. Such a form is Christianity. 

But again, as a natural consequence of rejecting special revela- 
tion, our Author appears to reject Christ as a Saviour. The soul is 
“no follower.” He cannot be a disciple. Could he persuade all 
to think with him here, the prospect would be bad indeed. But 
without portraying this ; his rule, if a good one, ought to work both 
ways, applying to the past as well as the future. Suppose then 
Christ had never been followed ; where should we be now? Per- 
haps in the very places where our Christian devotions ascend, 
would curl up the steam of bloody sacrifice to Jupiter or Mars. 
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Once more, we are constrained to say, Mr. Emerson gives us 
not the God we desire for our affection and worship. Not that we 
mean to call him an atheist. God forbid. None seems more 
impressed with the idea of a Supreme to be adored than he. But 
we cannot fiud in his expression of his views our Almighty Rock 
and Refuge. We have long thought they embodied a kind of 
pantheism, the pantheism of the soul. The pantheist, commonly 
so called, looks out upon the universe, and finds no Deity before 
and beyond it. As it stands, it has stood, and is the whole of 
existence. He confounds God with the world. The spiritual 
pantheist looks in upon the world of his own mind,—the universe 
of thought:, emotions, designs, and he finds no Deity before and 
beyond this. As it stands, it has stood, and is the whole of exist- 
ence. All else is phenomenon, illusion. He confounds God with 


his own soul. 

We must say then, the book before us preaches not a Gospel, a 
Saviour, a God, that satisfies our belief or our devotion. We think 
Mackintosh somewhere remarks of Spinoza, that his own mind was 
so free from passion, he thought the world could really be restrained 
from evil-doing by the mere force of his refined abstractions. A 


similar reflection has often risen to our mind in examining the 
views of our Author. And we willingly quote part of what Maek- 
intosh says in another place, as furnishing perhaps a charitable 
explanation of what we deem Mr. Emerson’s error, and as teach- 
ing us not to trust either to intellect or to scatiment alone for our 
view of the Deity.—‘* In the necessary ascending progress of the 
uuderstanding to divest the infinitely perfect Being of all resem- 
blance to imperfection, he at length approaches a very faint and 
imperfect personality. 1 acknowledge, that the heart has an 
equally inevitable descending progress; in which the Divinity is 
more and more individualised, brought nearer, and made like to 
ourselves, that He may be more the object of affection.’”” While 
perhaps from considering the idea that has been gained of God 
by the unassisted human reason, whether of the savage or the 
sage, we may be led gratefully to accept whatever He has 
been pleased supernaturally to reveal of his character and will, 
above all in him who is the “ brightness of his glory and the ex- 


press image of his person.” B. M. B. 


9 
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ORTHODOX ADMISSIONS.* 


In the lately published volume of Lectures on Spiritual Chris- 
tianity, by Isaac Taylor,—a work which falls far short of his earlier 
efforts in vigor and brilliancy, but exceeds them in a more simple 
style and a more charitable tone, yet which does the subject no 
justice, and can never be considered more than the contribution of 
a few good hints for its future discussion,—I notice one or two 
admissions interesting to our religious public. 


“* Most instructive is the fact, that at the very moment when the 
Trinitarian doctrine was the most hotly contended for and puncti- 
liously professed, mediators many and gods many and goddesses 
many were receiving, under the auspices and by the encourage- 
ment of the great preachers, theologians, and bishops of the time, 
the fervent devotions of the multitude! It was to these potent 
intercessors that sincere petitions were addressed; while to the 
Trinity was offered—a doxology. No fact of church history 
carries a heavier lesson than that which we gather, when, listening 
to the perorations of the great preachers of the age of Orthodoxy, 
we hear them first invoking with animation and high sounding 


phrases a saint in the heavens, while the finger pointed to his 


* to the 


glittering shrine, and then ascribing “ honor and giory 
Trinity ! 

Orthodoxy by itself does not touch the conscience, does not 
quicken the affections, does not connect itself in any manner with 
the moral faculties. Itis not a religion, but a theory: and inas- 
much as it awakens no spiritual feelings, it consisis easily with 


either the grossest absurdities or the grossest corruptions. 


* The title which our friend has given to his article reminds us of a work 
which we have seen advertised as in preparation in England, under the 
title of “* Concessions of Trinitarians; selected from the writings of the 
most eminent Biblical Critics and Commentators, both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant. By John Wilson.” It will be put to press as soon asa 
sufficient number of subscribers is obtained. Such a work might be useful. 
Ample materials exist. We remember, years ago, a friend's remarking on 
the ease with which it might be shown, that of the texts usually quoted in 
support of the Trinity there is not one the force of which has not been 
denied by some Trinitarian expositor. Mr. Wilson's volume will appear 
“in one volume, thick 8vo,"’ and be furnished to subscribers at 10s. or 
about $2,50, to which must be added the cost of importation. We shall be 
happy to transmit the names of subscribers from this country. Ep. 
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Orthodoxy, powerless when alone, becomes even efficient for evil 
at the moment when it combines itself with asceticism, superstition, 
and hierarchal ambition. | What is the religious history of Europe 
through a long course of time but a narration of the horrors and 
the immoralities that have sprung from this very combination ?” 


And we cannot but add another wholesome morsel—praying it 
may reach some of the hot spirits of our stormy period, and pour 
oil on the breakers which foam around nearly every church, and 
whisper peace to the raging bosoms of the lovers of controversy. 


“The advocates of Christianity are no doubt entitled to the 
argument they so often resort to in their controversy with its 
opponents, when they affirm that the religion of Christ is rejected 
because it reproves a vicious course of life. This is true: but it 
is only a partial truth; and it would be well if, whenever it is 
advanced, a candid acknowledgment were made of the unques- 
tionable fact, that it is the ‘envy, wrath, strife, malice,’ and 
ambition seen to attach to religious bodies, quite as much as the 
pride, covetousness, or sensuality harboring in the bosom of the 
infidel, which prevent his submission to an argument he finds him- 
self unable logically to refute.” 


He advises unbelievers however to look again, and see that the, 
religion of Christ, a religion of meekness and love, deserves none 
of the blame of religious strifes; for it has done everything in its 
power to prevent them, and many roots of bitterness and bones of 
contention it has already eradicated. 

The Appletons of New York have given a comely garment to 
these last thoughts; and we trust that, imperfect as they are, they 
may bear fruit in many minds. We especially hope that the argu- 
ment for the truths of Christianity from the “ inimitable charac- 
teristics of nature” in the Evangelical history may go abroad 
among a class of preachers and writers who seem to have siudi- 
ously rejected all such evidences heretofore. It suits not well with 
the popular notion of a verbal inspiration of the Scriptures ; but we 
believe the great mass of all sects are sick of this self-contradict- 
ory view of the Gospel narratives, and earnestly desire to have the 
truth of these writings established upon a simple, more obvious, 
and more satisfactory ground-work than that commonly erected 
with a great display of learning and logic. F. W. H. 
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Incipents or Travet in Central America, Chiapas and Yucatan. 
By J. L. Stephens. New York: Harpers. 1841. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Tuese volumes are by an author whose ready and graphic pen 
has made him the king of modern travellers. They are too upon 
a subject of intense interest. At a time when modern enterprise 
has sacked every place of ancient inhabitation, when it is visiting 
the pyramids and the holy city by a continual crusade of travellers, 
a new vein has suddenly been opened, and thoroughly, though not 
perfectly, explored by our countrymen. With an adverturous 
spirit worthy of Ledyard or the Landers, a perseverance nothing 
could weary, an intrepidity no dangers could daunt, a humor which 
pours a flood of golden sunshine over the darkest scenes, Messrs. 
Stephens and Catherwood have brought the buried cities of an 
unknown antiquity to light, and the past is now ours. But, alas! 
not spiritually ; no living eye will ever detect the meaning of their 
hieroglyphics. We gaze upon each idol statue, each altar, temple, 
palace and pyramid, but the mystic letters which describe its pur- 
pose and history are written in vain. To the Indian gazing with 
a blind awe upon these stupendous achievements of heathen art, to 
the Romish priest patient in labor and familiar with the history of 
the land he has nominally Christianized, to the American traveller 
disinterring them, though not altogether for the first time, there 
comes no voice from a nation’s tomb! Awful indeed is the waste 
place. Oppressive the silence, where the forests wave mournfully 
over the crowded memorials of an unknown life. 

Mr. Stephens assigns indeed a modern origin to the ruined cities 
he visited; he supposes the Indians whom Cortes conquered may 
have carved these idols and piled up their temples. And his rea- 
sons are at least plausible. But this is only the scaffolding of the 
structure he would raise, and that is tottering and feeble. 

He and his worthy ally appear to have done all, and almost 
more than man could do. ‘They have endured every calamity— 
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disease, the horrors of a savage civil war, the continual peril of 
life, the hardships of a barbarous country almost destitute of every 
necessary except the earth and the skies, the suspicion of every 
one around them, and frequent attempts upon their lives. We have 
heard something of their tale from their own lips: but, in these 
volumes, it is told with a naturalness, a racy wit, an unaffected 
good-humor, which will make their names live in the heart of the 
world, and cause the work to shed glory upon the literature of our 
land. We cannot doubt, from the immense sale which has already 
taken place, that their gloomy anticipations as to unrewarded 
expenditure will roll away, as speedily as some of the mountain 
rains which almost prostrated their travelling party changed to a 
beautiful and gorgeous sunlight. Carelessly as the work is written, — 
its extremely valuable collection of engravings and cuts, its 
charming and picturesque narrative, its sometimes painfully ex- 
citing details of suffering, disease, famine and war, will secure it 
a permanent and lofty place among works of its kind in any lan- 
guage or land. 





Brocrapuy and Poetical Remains of the late Margaret Miller 
Davidson. By Washington Irving. Philadelphia: pp. 359, 


12mo. 


Tue sister of this remarkable young person has been already 
known to the world through the beautiful Memoir of Miss Sedg- 
wick ; and her singular gifts and early departure have been the 
eloquent subjects at once of admiration and regret in some of the 
British Journals. Nor was the regret without cause. It is indeed 
melancholy to reflect, that one so endowed, and giving in the early 
development of her powers such beautiful promise, should have 
become the victim, as in part we must fear she was, of a diseased 
emulation in the seminary of which she was a pupil. No one 
who reads the brief history of Lucretia Maria Davidson can 
entertain a doubt, that there must have been something wrong in 
the system of a school, which exacted or permitted such injurious 
gt 
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application, and fostered among girls an eager competition. Much 
undoubtedly was to be ascribed to the delicate organization and 
susceptible frame, allied to genius, which it is very evident was 
inherited by both the sisters from their mother, and by which the 
younger found a still earlier grave. But we could never think 
without sorrow upon the ravages, which a diseased ambition, 
intense solicitude for distinction, and nightly studies, unchecked, 
as far as we could learn, by any restraints within her seminary, 
undeniably made upon the health of the elder. We trust, that a 
wiser system now obtains in that and other female academies. 
Rather would we have a daughter of our own left to the simplicity 
and ignorance of her earliest childhood, than incur such conse- 
quences through violation of the physical laws of her being. The 
preservation of health we number with our moral obligations, since 
without health no duties can be thoroughly performed; and in 
comparison with it all the distinctions of genius, and the highest 
praises of learning, especially in a young lady, are of little worth. 
It is time, that among our countrywomen, mothers and precep- 
tresses, this subject was understood. Mournful experience, in 
examples like that before us, has already impressed some solemn 
monitions ; and we are happy to know, that in some of the best 
schools in this metropolis, and elsewhere, this vicious and destruc- 
tive system of competition among girls has to a great extent ceased. 

Still we cannot but admire gifts so beautiful, and an_ intellectual 
development so astonishing as those of Margaret Miller Davidson. 
The history of early genius furnishes nothing we think more re- 
markable than this. The materials for the Memoir were chiefly 
supplied by her mother, under whose nurturing care and the influ- 
ences of whose congenial spirit Margaret was permitted to spend 
most of her days. Unlike her sister, she was happily a stranger 
to the excitements of ambition, which her feeble frame could never 
have sustained. Her filial love, which was exquisitely tender, and 
her child-like piety, which easily separated itself from what was of 
doubtful or sectarian belief, suggested some of her happiest efforts. 
She was conscious of her gifts; and there were times, when she 
seemed to desire life for the distinction she felt they might obtain. 
But her soul pleased God, and he changed her countenance, and 
took her from an earthly home and her mother’s care to “ behold 
his face in glory, and to satisfy her forever with his likeness.” 
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An Oration delivered at Charlestown, Massachusetts, on the 17th 
of June, 1841, in commemoration of the Battle of Bunker- Hill. 
By George E. Ellis. Boston: William Crosby & Co. 1841. 
pp. 72, 8vo. 


Tuts is a full and highly graphic delineation of an event, with 
which every one thinks himself familiar, but whieh till recently, 
momentous as was its influence on the destinies of our country, 
was very imperfectly or erroneously understood. Mr. Ellis with 
characteristic industry and faithfulness has assembled the promi- 
nent, with some of the incidental details of this memorable battle ; 
and in assigning, as he does, the chief honors of the day to the 
intrepid and magnanimous Prescott, he has vindicated the truth of 
history, and rendered honor to whom honor was due. After the full 
investigation and copious details which have been given of the history 
of this battle, especially since the celebration of the commence- 
ment of the Monument in 1825,* it could not have been an easy 
task to any orator of the present day, to infuse into this subject a 
fresh interest. Yet Mr. Ellis has well accomplished his work ; 
and has furnished within a short compass a valuable contribution 
to the history of our revolutionary struggles. 

In the pacific and truly Christian spirit with which the Oration 
concludes we most heartily concur. If any thing were wanting to 
convince us of the utter repugnance of war to the spirit and pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, if any thing were needed to persuade us of 
the obligation of all Christians to cultivate a spirit of peace, it 
would be the history of the carnage and miseries, of the awful 
accompaniments and consequences, physical and moral, of even 
a short conflict like that of Bunker-Hill. Especially, it becomes 
us as Christians to forget after this long interval the wrongs and 
animosities in which this conflict arose. Is it not high time, now 
that more than three-score years have past, to give up the reading 
on every anniversary of our national Independence of the recital of 


* See Swett’s History of the Battle of Bunker's Hill and Notes to his 
Sketch. See also Alexander H. Everett's Oration, and North American 
Review Vol. XIII. New Series. 
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our quarrels with George III.? He has long since descended to 
his grave, and we are rapidly descending with him. Let us 
henceforth celebrate our Independence with more of the forgiving 
and generous spirit, which becomes Christian freemen. “ Let 
every feeling of enmity,” says Mr. Ellis,“ be banished from the 
present while we survey the past.”” And in regard to that Monu- 
ment, on which such time and toil and expense have been bestowed, 
we heartily say with him, “if it is ever to excite hate or passion 
in any Briton or American who shall gaze upon it, may the next 
flash of lightning rend it into ruin.” 





Tue Trinitarian Tenet not a Doctrine of Revelation, but ‘of 
Human Invention. By One who has searched the Scriptures 
fifty years. Boston: 1841. pp. 70, 12mo. 


Tuts pamphlet contains a review of the various frauds upon 
which the doctrine of the Trinity is supposed or alleged to rest. 
The writer examines at some length the ** attempt” on the part of 
its advocates “ to support it by argument and Scripture.” Their 
argument indeed is made to rest on Scripture, and the appeal is 
admitted to be ultimately to its authority: while * human ratioci- 
nation anc logical deductions” are used to sustain the doctrine, quite 
as freely and quite as much as they are ever used by those who 
are charged with making revelation subordinate and subservient to 
human reason. 

The author proceeds to analyse the “ premises of the theory.” 
He aims to show that these premises rest on false assumptions, and 
that the terms in which the doctrine of the Trinity are conceived 
and expressed are neither intelligible nor Scriptural ; and that the 
warnings by which its advocates try to support it are wholly unsat- 
isfactory. He then passes to a pretty full examination of texts 
both in the Old and the New Testaments, in order “ to learn what 
is really the doctrine of revelation on the subject.” This exami- 
nation is pursued with much fairness and impartiality ; and though 
we might differ with him both as to the use to be made, and the 
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interpretation, of some of the texts, he is generally judicious, and 
alwaysclear. The work closes with showing * how the Trinitarian 
tenet was gradually invented ;” because the Scriptural analysis, 
the writer believes, excludes all supposition of iis being a part of 
Revelation. 

The pamphlet may be recommended to the inquirer as a help 
towards settling his opinions upon this important question. It is 
written in a simple and lucid style, and pervaded by a generous 
and catholic spirit. 





A Evtoey on the occasion of the death of William Henry 
Harrison, late President of the United States ; delivered at 
Milton, May 14th, 1841. By Joseph Angier, Minister of the 
First Parish in Milton. Boston: W. H. 8. Jordan. 1841. 
pp- 32, 8vo. 


A Sermon delivered on Fast day, May \4th. By Rev. G. F. 
Simmons, Pastor of the Independent Congregational Church 
in Waltham. [Printed in the Middlesex Reporter. ] 


Stitx other discourses on an occasion on which perhaps more 
addresses have been delivered and printed than on any other in 
our annals. Mr. Angier’s Eulogy is judicious, and worthy of a 
place among the memorials of the impression made on the hearts 
of a nation by the bereavement which the Divine Providence 
permitted to visit them. His remarks are divided between a con- 
sideration of the sentiments which justified the solemnities of the 
day, and a sketch of the public life of President Harrison. 

Mr. Simmons’s Discourse is one of the most serious in its strain 
of remark, that we have read of the productions called forth by 
this instance of man’s mortality and of the insecurity of human 
plans. Religious throughout in its topics, it abounds with pertinent 
and profitable reflections.—We notice an error in the title whieh, 
we have copied from the ‘* Middlesex Reporter.” Mr. Simmons is 
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not pastor of the church at Waltham. He has not, as we under- 
stand, entered on any permanent relations with that church, but is 
at present connected with it only by engagement for a number of 
months. 





Scripture Biocrarny for the Young, with Critical Illustrations 
and Practical Remarks. By Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, late Prin- 
cipal of the American Asylum fer the Deaf and Dumb. 
New York: 1840-1. 6 vols. 18mo. Published for the Ameri- 
can Tract Society. 


Wirnovur adopting all the views, which either for doctrine or 
illustration may be found in these little volumes, we can express a 
cordial satisfaction in their general plan and execution. Whatever 
helps to render the Scriptures intelligible and instructive to any 
class of readers, cannot but be welcomed as a valuable contribu- 
tion to sacred literature, and as an appropriate work of Christian 
benevolence. Especially at the present day, when various tastes 
and studies, combined, as we fear, with a spirit of criticism bring- 
ing into question or discredit the history of the Old Testament, are 
exerting some unfriendly influences, that writer we think well 
engaged, who exhibits its history and its characters in their true 
light, and calls back attention to the rich materials they supply for 
instruction and religious faith. ‘ The Lectures on Sacred Biogra- 
phy” by Dr. Hunter, though clumsily put together, and to an 
extent of which no acknowledgment appears translated or derived 
from Saurin’s Dissertations, were useful in their day; and we 
should be glad to see republished a work of Dr. Enfield, that 
delighted us in our youth, in which the lives of the elder Patri- 
archs, Enoch, Abraham, and Moses, were happily portrayed. Of 
the volumes of the present series, which have already appeared, 
six in number, most of our young readers would easily select the 
second, containing the history of Joseph, and the last, that of Sam- 
uel, as the most attractive. Mr. Gallaudet has with good judgment 
and taste condensed the history, and has skilfully interwoven the 
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illustrations, whether of natural history or of customs, which are 
to be drawn from those repositories of Biblical learning that have 
been furnished by Calmet, Harmer, Burder, and Harris. His 
object, as he himself expresses it, “* is to promote among the rising 
generation a stronger relish for the perusal and study of the Bible, 
with a better understanding of its truths and a spirit of obedience 
to its commands ;” “to lead our children and youth, under the 
blessing of the spirit of grace, to reverence and love above all 
writings the Word of God ; to become the early disciples of Christ, 
and to fulfil in some good degree their obligations and duties to 
their Creator and to their fellow-men.” This sacred object he has 
faithfully pursued. We find a spirit of piety pervading the books, 
which we trust may find a .ready response in the hearts for whom 
they are especially prepared ; and the moral lessons, though some- 
times too formally introduced, like the old “ improvement” of a 
sermon, or the “ moral” at the end of a fable, are wisely and 
affectionately impressed. The American Tract Society in their 
wide range of publications have issued none, of native origin, 
better adapted, as we think, for usefulness than this. And with 
the qualifications we have felt compelled to make, we commend 
it to parents for their children, and to the teachers and pupils 
of our Sunday schools. Those, who accord with all the views of 
Mr. Gallaudet, will be happy in finding them here; and those, 
who with ourselves must dissent from some of them, cannot fail to 
approve of the excellence of the design, and of the mild an! per- 
suasive spirit with which his lessons of instruction are uniformly 
enforced. 





Tue Porynestan, Published weekly at Honolulu, Oahu, Sandwich 
Islands. J.J. Jarves, Editor. 4 pages, small folio. 


In a late number of the Miscellany (IV. 240.) we gave some 
account of the direct efforts of the Christian missionaries 
in the Sandwich Islands. A complete view should also take 
into the account, as every one perceives, the indirect influence 
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exerted by Christians,—the influence exerted by those who are not 
professed missionaries, upon the natives with whom they have taken 
up their residence for purposes of business, &c. Unfortunately, the 
intercourse of the mass of nominal Christians upon the Pagan 
world has hitherto resulted in any thing but good. The Sailor, 
Merchant, Government Officer, and Military man have been sad 
stumbling-blocks in the way of the Missionary. Instead of liberal- 
izing his ideas, adding the leaven of common sense and common 
experience to his theories and abstractions, his too often narrow 
views of man’s nature and wants, they have opposed his mixed 
good with their unmixed evil, his always well-meant instructions 
with their vile example. It is pleasant, in view of these facts, to 
introduce to our readers the journal, the title of which we have 
given above. It is edited by a young man from this city, of fine 
character and talents, now residing in the island for business pur- 
poses,—by one, therefore, whose testimony with regard to missions 
is less liable to be biassed, and whose exertions in behalf of Christian 
civilization afford all the more cause for rejoicing. We are happy 
to learn that the Journal, the first number of which appeared in 
June, 1840, is gaining a good circulation. We make the following 
extracts from the Editor’s introductory article. 

“ This paper is the organ of no sect or party ; strictly confining 
its objects to its legitimate purposes, it will not flinch from or fail 
to act upon the principles upon which it is established. “ Pro bono 
publico,” is the motto of its banner, and its objects are the dissem- 
mination of knowledge, advancement of education and civilization, 
promotion of good morals, and the commercial and agricultural 
interests of the Sandwich Island community. Those immutable 
principles of justice and religion, which are or should be firmly 
planted in every man’s understanding, will be its guide; and 
though it adopts the tenets of no peculiar sect, it will defend the 
sacred rights of all—freedom of the press and conscience.” 


The paper for Saturday, July 4, contains a very interesting 
description of a * Family School for the Children of the Chiefs,” 
which had been in operation one year, under the care of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cooke, who were appointed by tle Mission at the request 
of the Chiefs. We observe also notices of the “* Hawaiian Collec- 
tion of Church Music,” “ the binding and typographical work of 
which was done altogether by natives ;” and of several Views of 
Hawaiian Scenery, “ executed on copper, by scholars of the High 
School at Lahainalima.” 
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OrpinaTion oF AN Evanoetist at Worcester, Mass.—Mr. John 
H. Heywood was ordained as an Evangelist, at Worcester, on Monday 
evening, July 19, 1841. The services were performed in the Second 
Congregational church as follows:—Introductory Prayer and Reading 
of the Scriptures, by Rev. Edward Stone ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Hill of 
Worcester; Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., D. D. of Cam- 
bridge ; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Allen of Northboro’; Right Hand of Fel- 
lowship, by Rev. Mr. Waterston of Boston; Concluding Prayer, by 
Rev. Mr. Sargent of Boston. 

The Sermon was from John x. 16 ;—* And other sheep I have, which 
are not of this fold; them also I must bring, and they shall hear my 
voice ; and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.” The object of 
the sermon was to set forth the claims of our distant brethren on the 
sympathies and kind consideration of the New England churches. 
This was done, by first of all showing what is the spirit of Christianity, 
and how it generously regards the wants and well-being of others, and 
how it has always been interested in carrying light and truth to men. 
In this respect the spirit of Christianity was contrasted with the spirit 
of the world, and particularly in the dignity and beauty of that disin- 
terestedness which has in all ages animated its missionary enterprises, 
The preacher then proceeded to state the conditioa, character, and 
prospects, of our brethren in the West;—the extent of territory; its 
rapidly augmenting population ; its remoteness from the older regions 
of the country; its inevitable dependence on them, for a period, for 
many of the most important means of improvement; and especially in 
respect to religious advantages; its future greatness as the seat of 
population and political and moral power ;—and the consequent duty 
of patriotic and religious men to use now all the influences which shall 
secure to ita wholesome population of educated, moral, and religious 
men. Every denomination of Christians should be active in doing its 
share of the great work; and there is evidently a peculiar and pro- 
pitious field for ours, no less than for all others. Upor this was founded 

an appeal to Liberal Christians of New England, followed by an appro- 
priate address to the Candidate. 

Mr. Heywood’s present destination is Louisville, Kentucky, where he 
is to take charge, for a season, of the church recently left by Mr. Clarke. 
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Orpination aT Deerrieip, Mass.—Rev. Daniel Bigelow Parkhurst, 
recently of the Theological School in Cambridge, was ordained Pastor 
of the First Congregational Society in Deerfield, on Wednesday, July 
21, 1841. The services were as follows:—Introductory Prayer, by 
Rev. Mr. Rogers of Bernardston ; Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. 
Mr. Smith of Warwick; Sermon, by Rev. Professor Noyes of Cam- 
bridge ; Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Willard, the venerable former 
Pastor of the Society; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Willson of Montague; 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Lambert of East Cambridge ; 
Address to the Society by Rev. Mr. Brown of Brattleboro, Vt.; Con- 
cluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Stearns of Rowe. 

Dr. Noyes’s text was from 1 Corinthians ii. 3 ;—“ For I determined not 
to know any thing among you, but Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 
After an exposition of the meaning and spirit of the passage, Dr. N. 
proceeded to illustrate the great business of the Christian teacher, as 
consisting in preaching, 1. the truth of Christ; 2. upon the authority 
of Christ; 3. in the spirit of Christ. 





Divinity Scnuoot at CampBriper.—The usual exercises of the 
Divinity School at the close of the Academical year were attended at 
Cambridge the last month. On Sunday evening, July 11, the annual 
Sermon for the graduating class of Theological students was preached 
in the meetinghouse of the First Parish by Rev. George Putnam of 
Roxbury. The subject was Faith—the great central principle of 
Christianity and the power of the ministry. The text was taken from 
Philippians iii, 9.—* Not having my own righteousness which is of the 
Law, but that which is through the faith of Christ; the righteousness 
which is of God by faith.” The first part of the discourse was occu- 
pied in defining the principle, and explaining the objects on which it 
rests, The preacher then passed to the exposition of the manner of its 
operation and its connexion with character; showing it to be a philo- 
sophical as well as an Evangelical truth, that righteousness is “ through 
faith.” This was illustrated at some length by several instances in 
history and biography; showing that a strong conception of any great 
object, a clear and firm faith in any great idea, when it fully possesses 
the mind of a man, does itself endue him with power to realize the 
idea, and accomplish the object. In literature and the arts, it is so; in 
military achievements, in the founding of empires, in great social and 
intellectual revolutions ; and in moral reforms and philanthropic move- 
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ments, it is the same. Numerous examples were cited. The principle 
thus developed was then applied to the subject of religion,—the efficacy 
of Christian faith. And the discourse was closed with a special appli- 
cation to the duties and efficiency of the Christian ministry. 

The Visitation of the Divinity School was on Friday, July 16, when 
the graduating class read the usual dissertations in the College Chapel. 
Three only of this class had remained to complete their course ; whose 
names and subjects were as follows:—Mr. George W. Lippit of Prov- 
idence, R. L—The Dissensions of Protestantism go far to constitute its 
strength ;” Mr. Rufus Ellis of Boston—* The Reserve of our Saviour 
in the communication of truth; the reasons of it; and how far it may 
be imitated by uninspired men ;” Mr. James L. T. Coolidge of Boston— 
“The means relied on by Christ for the establishment and perpetuity 
of his religion.” 

The annual meeting of the Alumni of the Theological School was 
held in the afternoon of the same day, when the officers for the next 
year were elected :—Rev. Henry Ware, Jr. D. D., President ; Rev. Con- 
vers Francis, Vice President ; Rev. Samuel K. Lothrop, Secretary; Rev. 
Artemas B. Muzzey, Rev. William Newell, Rev. George E. Ellis, 
Standing Committee. Rev. Ichabod Nichols, D. D. of Portland, Me., 
was chosen to deliver the Address at the next meeting in case of 
failure of Rev. Dr. Charning. Some conversation arose upon the 
present state and prospects of the Theological School, and its friends 
had the gratification of learning that each of the «asses remaining in 
the School consists of eleven members. The Society then adjourned 
to Rev. Mr. Newell’s meetinghouse, to hear the Annual Address, from 
Rev. Orville Dewey, D. D. of New York. After which they again met, 
and entered into some discussion upon the subject of a third Professor- 
ship, which should relieve the present instructors of a part of their too 
various and onerous duties. A Committee was appointed to report on 
the subject next year, consisting of Rev. Charles Briggs, Rev. George 
R. Noyes, D. D., and Rev. George Putnam. 

The subject of Dr. Dewey’s Address was “The position of the 
clergy; as a class of men in the social state.” Before considering the 
elements of their actual position on which he intended to remark, he 
discussed the larger question,—On what basis does this class stand ? 
Is there any foundation for it in the nature of things? In reply to this 
question he described the progress of a community, say of a thousand 
persons; who almost as soon as they should begin to act in concert, 
would be urged by inevitable considerations to an institution among 
themselves of religious worship. It would then become necessary to 
have some one who should devote his whole life to the religion which 
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he was to teach; some one must be selected to conduct the services of 
worship and instruction. But speaking to the human heart requires 
study and meditation. A salary must be provided for the man who 
should give his time to these offices; which would not enslave him more 
than a compensation for any other employment, and he whom the people 

choose for their religious teacher must not neglect his family nor be 
left to want. They propose in fine, that he shall dwell among them in 
all simplicity, as free as they, and subject to no imputation of mercenary 

views. Such is the natural relation of the clergy to the people. And 

upon certain topics which fall under this relation Dr. Dewey proceeded 

to offer some remarks, with a special view to errors that now prevail. 

1. Of clerical labour. It is peculiar in more than one respect. Ser- 
mon-writing is a peculiar kind of composition, and has this singular char- 
acteristic, that the theme is always great. Yet no one can put forth his 
efforts to the utmost every week. Again, this profession brings appeals 
to the most ordinary human sympathies, in the parochial relations which 
it creates. The relation that at present exists between “the official 
and the afflicted” is not natural. 2. Of the compensation of the clergy. 
The minister ought not to suffer materially in his worldly interests. 
The profession of the clergy is now a pauper profession—the only one 
in the country, and without great economy would be bankrupt. The 
clergyman is a sort of eleemosynary personage. Dr. D. then exam- 
ined the too common language on this subject, which ascribes mer- 
cenary motives to the clergy. The satire which is sometimes uttered 
about the poverty of the Apostles and the love of property shown by 
the modern clergy is unjust, unreasonable, unbefitting the time, and 
unworthy of this community. Property has its uses. No one, and no 
class of men, has a right to live without a reference to the future. 
Dr. D. protested against a charitable consideration of the case, as well 
as against the imputation of a mercenary spirit to the profession. 3. 
Of the social position of the clergy. This at present is unnatural and 
unjust. They are excluded from much of society—from many of its 
circles, from its scenes of gayety and cheerfulness, from public amuse- 
ments. It is in fact a closet profession. This is an evil to the com- 
munity, to the profession, and to religion. Dr. D. then considered at 
some length the distinction which is virtually made between the moral- 
ity of the people and the morality of the clergy, and showed its entire 
unsoundness. What is wrong for one class is wrong for the other. 
The clergy, it is said, should be stricter than others, that is, purer and 
better. Not so; there cannot be two standards of Christian character. 
The factitious deference which is paid to the clergy produces an isola- 
tion, by which they are wronged out of a part of their social freedom. 
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The practice of asking a clergyman to say grace at table, where it is 
not said in his absence, Dr. D. considered of doubtful propriety. The 
clergy are to some extent accountable for the artificial state of things 
under which they suffer. They are too much in the habit of “laying 
down the law,” and are in danger of losing simple, easy, gentlemanly 
manners. The intrusion of religious conversation or religious services 
every where is nothing less than an outrage on private feelings. 

So far attention had been drawn to existing evils. ‘The results which 
we witness prove their magnitude. The profession is subjected to a 
severe scrutiny; the health of the clergy is failing; while they require, 
as much as other men, one seventh of the time for rest. Young men 
are unwilling to enter the profession, as we learn from various denomina- 
tions.—But there is another view which should also be taken, and which 
was presented by Dr. D., as he spoke 4. Of the interest and dignity 
of this profession. There is no need of new forms or new institutions, 
but there is need of a new spirit. There is a want of vitality in the 
profession. The perception, the feeling of the truth of things is what 
is needed—the truth of things in the minister’s own heart, and in the 
world. This is the talisman which the young minister wants, to quicken 
every thing into life—a feeling of the truth of things in his own heart, 
Then will he speak to the hearts of others. Jesus addressed the living 
heart, and it thrilled at his words. We may copy his example. Let 
the preacher recall and study his own inward experience—let him be 
true. There is no higher privilege in society than to meditate and to 
speak on the subjects of this profession. To speak ;—not in technical 
phrase—this is destructive to the ends of the profession, which deals 
with realities. Its business is, to grapple with the spiritually true in 
things. To meditate on these subjects is a privilege, and then to speak 
on them to human hearts. There is no higher action in the world than 
to speak greatly on great themes. Just then was the opinion of the 
pulpit expressed by Cowper, with whose lines Dr. Dewey closed. 





Tue Community at West Roxsury, Mass.—Some curiosity having 
been excited respecting the Establishment fur Agriculture and Educa- 
tion at West Roxbury, we have asked and received leave to print the 
following extract from a letter written by a friend—not a member of 
the new Community—to a lady in England. 


* ** “And what hinders,—say these associates,—that we should 
have an organization of society on Christian ideas, if those who have 
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these ideas only come out from the world, and communicate and live ;— 
live wholly,—live in the body by a constant increase of health, live in 
the spirit by a complete unfolding of heart, intellect, and moral nature ?” 

On consideration it was seen, that the labour of society might be 
lessened by machinery and cooperation of numbers, while the desirable 
fruits of labour would not be in the least sacrificed ; that there was no 
need of any drudge in society, provided there was no drone; that a 
diffusion of bodily labour would be equally a means of health to those 
who do not work at all, and to those who work too much; that there 
need be no want, if there were indulged ne superfluity; no perpetual 
sacrifice by many of the higher pleasures of life, were there a reason- 
able and righteous sacrifice by some of mere bodily luxuries. 

This insight could hardly exist without stimulating the conscience, 
and the question arising—how dare I be a drone when others are 
drudges? How dare I sacrifice not only my own, but others’ health, 
in sequestrating myself from my share of bodily labour, or neglecting 
a due mental cultivation? How dare I have superfluities, when others 
are in want? How dare I oppose the unfolding of the spiritual progress 
of my whole race, by all the force of my personal selfishness and indo- 
lence? In short, is it not the sin against the Holy Ghost, with this new- 
found insight, to hesitate to enter immediately upon the immortal life ? 

The associates were not previously acquainted with each other. The 
protest of Mr. R-— against a situation in life, which, taking society as 
it is, is undoubtedly one of the most disinterested, had excited inquiry 
among other earnest livers, in the most dissimilar external situations,— 
scholars, candidates for the ministry, teachers, mechanics, farmers, 
young men and young women with no especial vocation; and this 
inquiry led to mutual understanding. They said to one another:— 
“We belong together, let us unite and realize our principles. Some of 
us have bodily strength and skill of labour, some ef us have scientific 
education, some of us have knowledge of domestic arts; each of us 
wishes to be enriched with the power of the other, be it manual, 
intellectual, or moral. Let us put together our means and buy a farm, 
and cultivate it. Let us go together and teach one another our various 
knowledges and skills; and above all, let us teach our children according 
to their genius, and according to the genius of humanity, neglecting all 
those customs and prejudices whicl have no life in them.” 

But here the question came up of the disadvantages. Surely com- 
munity has its advantages, but let us not sacrifice individuality. Every 
man must be wholly himself before he can be a desirable associate. 
Private property and personal isolation have their indispensable good 
jnfluences ; this was acknowledged. But why not have an organization 
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in which both these principles shall be combined? In a family, these 
two poles of society act. Individuality and the intensest social action 
are united there. Why may they not be in God’s great family? 
They planned then that every one should retain some property,— 
enough to be so far independent that each one could leave the Associa- 
tion, if it were necessary or desirable, and not be cast penniless on the 
world. This is effected by an arrangement of which I will endeavour 
to give you a general outline. 

Every man and woman who has any money puts it in, and it is 
understood each shall have five per cent interest. They also put them- 
selves in as labourers; whose labour is worth the same number of cents 
an hour, whatever is the office or service. For it is not supposed that 
money is the only or chief compensation for labour. There are com- 
pensations of a different kind, which this community provides by its 
constitution ;—freedom to work in the vocation adapted to your disposi- 
tion and genius; freedom from care respecting the temporal future of 
your children, or your own old age; in short, freedom to live, which 
our “merchant princes” seldom redeem from the calls of business, 
with their incomes of ten thousand a year; how much less the majority 
of society! With two thirds of the stock of money put in, the Com- 
munity as such would buy a farm, stock it, provide it with implements 
of agriculture, build a sufficient number of houses on a very simple 
scale and one large house for general purposes, and furnish a ware- 
house with all such merchandise as is necessary for comfortable sub- 
sistence, purchased at such advantage as the quantity they would want 
makes possible, and sold at cost. The Community as such also pro- 
vides gratuitously for all the individual members houses, medical 
attendance, nursing, education in all departments, amusements; and to 
all persons over seventy and under ten years of age, and to all persons 
who are sick, free board, unless their five per cent interest can support 
them. But every capable person must pay board, calculated at cost; 
and it is believed that the board will not amount to the labour, and 
therefore that it will not be necessary, after they have fairly got under 
weigh, for a well gifted person to bring any other contribution than his 
labour, even though he have the usual number of helpless dependents; 
which, by the way, children over ten years of age are not considered, 
for they will be credited at half price by the hour for their light labours 
until they are twenty, when they will in ordinary cases have accumu- 
lated three or four hundred dollars, to be paid to them at that time. 
This, with a perfect education, would be a very good beginning of life 
for a young person who should incline to leave the Community and 
seek his or her fortune in the world at large. 
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It seems to me that here we see brought about, in the most peaceable 
manner in the world, that very rectification of things which Mr. Brown- 
son in his Article on the Labouring Classes is understood to declare will 
require a bloody revolution, a war such as the world has not heard of; 
viz., that no child shall be born richer or poorer than another, except 
by inward gift of God, but all shall inherit from society a good educa- 
tion and an independent place. Then might there not be good hope 
that these gifts of God would be used, as Jesus used his, purely for 
disinterested purposes; the energy now thrown into the brute law of 
self-preservation, becoming love of God and man ? 

It is calculated that, once in operation, the Community will have 
annually an overplus of money, instead of the population’s pressing 
upon the means of subsistence, as is the common fact in the society of 
competition. This overplus is to be divided among the associates 
according to their labour, and they can throw it back again into the 
common fund to increase the common advantages, according to personal 
disposition, since all the necessaries of life are secured to them at all 
events. You see that private property, so necessary to secure personal 
isolation at will, is reconciled with community of labour. Persons who 
enter upon this scheme will indeed forego furever the hope of great 
individual accumulation, but, as a vast overpayment for this, infancy 
and old age are to be maintained sacred, sickness provided for, and 
“carking care” taken forever out of life. 

Family integrity is also to be sacred. Any married couple with their 
children may live together, eat together, and have a paramount right to 
each other; or they may go to the commons. Social intercourse is to 
be so free as to be under individual choice, as it is not now. Rooms 
for intercourse are to be open every evening, which can be used for 
religious exercises, religious teaching, scientific and literary lectures, 
benevolent associations, or mere conversation, or amusements—such as 
dancing, music, (and I hope dramatic exhibitions, but I do not know, for 
I never heard that subject mentioned.) All are to go freely to these 
rooms, but any are to stay at home when they please, and no questions 
asked. This facility and universality of intercourse will preclude all 
excuse for invading people’s leisure. The principle they wish to 
establish is, that every man has a primary right to decide for himself 
as to what are his social duties, as well as all other duties ; nor be appro- 
priated without his own consent. 

The “governmental” machinery is to be very simple. The Directions 
of Agriculture, of Domestic Labour, of Education, &c. are at certain 
times to state in general meeting what is to be done; and the people 
are to volunteer to the several departments for certain hours, which 
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they shall specify,—being credited so much the hour at the general 
rate of labour. If any thing is left undone, it is to be restated, and if 
none volunteer, the Community as such is to hire it done, until persons 
are found who have taste or genius for this department, or who, for the 
sake of society or the education of their children, are desirous to 
become associates on the condition of doing these duties. The associ- 
ates vote about the admission of new members, in order that none should 
enter who are not in sympathy with the idea; and they pledge them- 
selves to take care of each other. The associates may also vote out 
any member for moral turpitude proved, or for idleness; but things 
will so work, that ungenial or unworthy members will doubtless take 
themselves off before it is put to vote. 

These associates have some money among them, though not more 
than half enough to commence their operations. But in point of per- 
sonal power,—although they have bodily power, and habits of labour 
too, among them, abundantly sufficient for the work of the place, as they 
are proving this summer by working (a few of them) as hired men to 
one of their number who has taken the farm for a year on his own 
responsibility,—they are richest in intellectual power. Consequently 
on this account, as well as because it is the natural business of a true 
society to be doing the work of education, they will receive children to 
be educated with their children, and be paid for it; but only so many 
as can be domesticated in their families, and as will enter into all the 
labours like the children of the Community, according as these are 
desirable for the development of their bodies and minds. 

Here is the germ of the true University. Moral education will not 
be here exparte life. It will be the life of the Community pervading 
the life of the members. They lay out to have science and literature 
and art taught in all branches. Scientific agriculture will naturally 
take the lead, but boys are to be fitted, from the first, for our colleges; 
and in the end, all that is taught in our colleges will be involved in the 
course of instruction. Female education will also be there more com- 
plete than it has ever been, because they will be able to combine the 
retirement of private education with all that is desirable of public 
education. They begin also with infancy. The infant education will 
be divided among such women as come forward to do this work; and 
the parents will have the liberty of choosing among these those whose 
genius they think most adapted to their children, or of keeping their 
children under their own sole care. The number of teachers will also 
make it so easy for each, that there will be no danger of the genius of 
instruction becoming wearied down by confinement and fagging. 

How can education growing so naturally out of life be otherwise 
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than perpetually advancing? The Faculty is neither dependent on 
government patronage, nor on popular favour. The Instructors stand 
on the soil, having earned their subsistence, and with the leisure and 
intellectual power they redeem from slavery to the means of subsist- 
ence they offer to carry on the great work of man—human education. 
I feel that the spectacle of this Community will stand in society as the 
Constitution of the United States does among the nations, and for more ; 
for the Constitution is but a human instrument, while this Community 
is a divine life. 

I have said that they have begun agricultural labour in a private sort 
of way already. They have also commenced their school operations 
upon the very few whom Mr. and Mrs. R—— could take into their 
small house ; and they have received applications in behalf of many 
more pupils whom they cannot accommodate. But if they had their 
thirty thousand dollars now, they would buy the farm they have hired, 
and put up the buildings for the accommodation of all their families, 
and go into operation as a Community this autumn, or next spring at 
latest. And I have not the slightest doubt that, were a knowledge of 
the idea and details of the plan, even so far as this letter gives, widely 
diffused, there would be found many a person in this broad land who 
would rejoice to buy the stock, and take the interest in the education 
of his children. One or two subscribers would be enough. 

My letter is so long, I must defer to another time the account of the. 
school in more detail, and of the individuals who are to compose the 
association. You see I have lost entirely my horror of community,— 
now that [ have found it can be so restricted, as to leave personal 
liberty and family integrity sacred. If it succeeds, two of the most 
important problems of human life will be settled, viz. the reconciliation 
of labour with cultivation and elegance of mind and manners, and 
the independence of the Faculty of education. I think too it can be 
proved the true church ;—but of that another time. 





“Oxp Scnoo.” Generar Asseme_y or THE PresByTeRian Cuurca. 
—This body,—which meets annually, while the “ New School” General 
Assembly meets once in three years—met this year in Philadelphia. 
Its sessions were opened on the 20th of May, by a sermon from Rev. 
Dr. Engles, and centinued till Wednesday evening, June 2, and from 
the report of their proceedings it appears that a large amount of busi- 
ness was transacted, most of which however could interest only those 
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who are connected with this portion of the Presbyterian Church. 143 
names were admitted upon the roll, as delegates from presbyteries 
belonging to the Synods of Albany, New York, New Jersey, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Ohio, Cincinnati, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Virginia, North Carolina, West Tennessee, South Carolina and Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi. Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge, D. D. of Bal- 
timore was chosen Moderator, by a majority of two votes. Reports 
were presented from the Western Theological Seminary, the number 
of students at which is not given; from the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Which now has 21 students; and from the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, where the number of students is 110; also from the Board 
of Foreign Missions, whose receipts the last year were $67,081 58, and 
who now have 23 missionaries and 44 assistants in their employment; 
from the Board of Domestic Missions, whose receipts were stated at 
$35,455 73, and who have employed the last year 272 missionaries and 
agents among not less than 700 congregational districts; (“since the 
organization of the Board in 1828, a period of 13 years, they have 
formed more than 500 Presbyterian churches, and have sent out and 
aided in sustaining more than 1100 ministers; since the memorable 
separation of 1837 their missionaries have organized more than 
200 churches ;”) from the Board of Education, whose receipts the past 
year were $19,777 95, and whose whole number of beneficiaries is 128, 
viz. 84 in Theological Seminaries, 94 in Colleges, 29 in Academies, 11 
teaching; from the Board of Publication, who had published the last 
year 63,750 volumes, und had expended $30,113; and from 2, Com- 
mittee on the Treasurer’s accounts, who reported a probable loss of 
nearly $50,000 from the investment of funds in stocks which have 
since depreciated in value. The principle of forming foreign mission- 
aries into presbyteries was adopted, and the “Synod of Northern India” 
was erected, comprising the Presbyteries of Furrukabad, Allahabad, 
and Lodiana. Sermons were preached by appointment on the subject 
of Popery, by Messrs. Breckinridge and Boardman, who were also 
appointed to the same duty next year. The subject of Slavery was 
introduced and gave rise to an animated discussion, which resulted, if 
we understand the vote, in an expression of approbation of “the 
repeated refusal of the General Assembly to consider or agitate the 
subject.” A resolution was passed expressing a belief “that the prac- 
tice of reading sermons in the pulpit is greatly on the increase,” and 
recommending its “ discontinuance so far as possible,” with an exhorta- 
tion to the “ younger ministers to adopt a different method as more 
Scriptural and effective.” A resolution was offered, that “ this General 
Assembly recommend to all its Synods and Presbyteries to employ the 
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term bishop in their regular minutes, lists and statistical tables rather than 
the term, minister; and to all ministers, elders, and church members, to 
introduce the use of this term as the ordinary official title of a pastor 
on all proper occasions ;” it does not appear to have been finally 
adopted by the Assembly, but we observe that in the report of the 
proceedings and in some of the votes passed by the Assembly the 
term, bishop, is used. We suppose therefore that in future Presbyterian 
ministers, of the “Old School” at least, are to be recognized as bishops. 
What will “ The Church” say to this ? 





Anniversary Meetines 1n New Yorx.—We conclude our notice 
of the principal meetings held in New York last May. 


Tue American anp Foreten Anti-Stavery Sociery—the “new 
organization,”—celebrated its anniversary, Arthur Tappan, President, 
in the chair. The Report was read by Rev. J. Leavitt, Corresponding 
Secretary. Addresses were made by Rev. Mr. Brisbane of Cincinnati, 
Alvan Stewart, Esq., Joseph Sturge of England, Messrs. Birney, Stanton, 
and others. 


Tue New Yorx Stare Coronization Society celebrated its 
vinth anniversary. The annual Report was read, presenting a favoura- 
ble view of its condition. A letter was also read from Judge Wilke- 
son, Chairman of the Board of Managers of the National Society, 
showing a great improvement in the state of its affairs. The meeting 
was then addressed by several gentlemen. 


Meetings were also held by the American Epucation Society, and 
the American Boarp or Foreien Missions, whose anniversaries are 
celebrated in Boston, where the business of these Societies is con- 
ducted ; and by the New York Sunpay Scuoor Union, the children of 
which, to the number of several thousands, walked in procession to 
Castle Garden and to the Tabernacle church, where they were addres- 
sed by different gentlemen. The Liseratep Arricans of the AmisTap 
were exhibited ata meeting, the object of which was, “to show the 
improvement they have made, and to raise funds to defray current 
expenses, and to send them back to Africa, with teachers and missiona- 
ries sufficient to establish a mission at Mendi.” Mr. Booth, under whose 
care they are placed at Farmington, Conn. gave an account of their 
eagerness to learn and of their good behaviour. 





